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HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 
AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 PAGES. 


No. 146, published August 8, contains a thrilling story for girls, 
entitled *-Ruth’s Opportunity,” by Miss BELLE WILLIAMS ; “* Zhe 
Hardest Tug of All,” by Davip Kren; Chapter XTX, of “ Mr 
Stubbs's Brother,” illustrated ; and a most exciting tale of boyish 
mischief, by Jimmy Brown, called “Our Bull-Fight.” 

Mrs. HELEN S. CONANT contributes an interesting article, enti- 
tled “ Historical Trees of Mexico,” with two illustrations ; there is 
a spirited sketch of the boyhood of MICHAEI. ANGELO, 6y GEORGE 
Cary Eccueston, entitled “ How a Boy was Hired Out, and 
What Came of Jt’; Mr. C. W. FISHER fells the boys “ How to 
Make a Toy Cance.” 

A striking feature of this number is a beautiful double-page 
engraving, which takes tts title, “Wait for Pussie, Fido,” from 
the action of a dainty little miss trying to keep peace between two 


eager pels. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


“THE CRUISE OF THE CANOE CLUB.” 
A NEW SERIAL, 


By Mr. W. L. ALDEN, author of “ The Moral Pirates,” “ The 
Cruise of the‘ Ghost,” etc., etc. 

Jn No. 146 of Harver’s YOUNG Prorte there will begin a new 
story in twelve chapters by this popular author. MR. ALDEN’S 
former stories have already proved him as successful in amusing 
the little folk as he is in drawing smiles and laughter from his 


adult readers. 


‘THE VETO AND THE VOTE AGAINST IT. 


\ J HILE the country everywhere was warmly ap- 

plauding the veto of the River and Harbor Bill, 
Congress, by a decided vote, passed the bill over the 
veto. In the House the vote was only two more than 
the constitutional majority for such a purpose. But 
the constitutional majority is two-thirds. The vote 


. was distributed among all shades of politics and all 


sections of the country, and its promptness and de- 
cisiveness made it all the more effective. The Presi- 
dent has the satisfaction of having done his duty, and 
of knowing that he was sustained by the best opin- 
ion of the country. Congress has the satisfaction of 
knowing that there is Joy among all jobbers and grab- 
bers and leeches of the public treasury, and that hon- 
‘est men everywhere scan with wonder the record of 
the vote and the names of the voters. 

The effect of this action is not at present evident. 
Indeed, the whole political situation is now so obscure 
that it is not easy to affirm positively any probable 
issue. The immediate aspect of the Congressional ac- 
tion upon the veto is that the President and.all parts 
of his party are at odds upon a great public measure. 
In England this situation would lead to a change of 
administration. Here, on the contrary, it is already 
scored in some quarters as a party advantage, because, 
while a Republican Congress passes the offensive bill, 
it passes it by the aid of opposition votes, while a Re- 
publican President vetoes it. It can not, therefore, it 
is argued, be held to be a Republican sin. A party is 
judged by the general conduct of a Congress which it 


_ controls, not by the act of a President, and it is clear 


that the ‘responsibility here can not attach to one par- 
ty. In the House, of the 122 votes for the bill, 69 were 
Republican and 53 Democratic; and of the 59 adverse 
votes, 32 were Republican and 27 Democratic. This is 


_ a singularly even adjustment, and the dishonors are 


easy. No party capital, as such, it is urged, can be 
made out of the vote. 

But iu another way the result can hardly be advan- 
The shock to the public 
sense of such reckless and wasteful legislation eomes 
from a Republican Congress, and passing by the de- 
tail of the vote, public judgment will be finally ren- 
dered against the party which controls Congress. 
Then in certain Congressional districts the Represent- 
ative who has supported this offense to public senti- 
ment will be held to'severe account by his constitu- 
ency. Nobody denies that the bill was a vast aggre- 
gation of jobs, a net of swindles and steals, as it has 
been described. It is the great annual leak and drain 
from the Treasury, in which there is a widely diffused 
community of interests, but which must be stopped. 
It is a huge log-rolling bill, in which one job balances 
another, and one jobber is as deep in the mud as an- 
other in the mire. This is the offense with which lo- 
cal public opinion must deal, and the only way to 
teach Congress to stop the leak is to defeat the borers 
A vote for this bill as against the veto will be proba- 
bly the last feather in certain districts to break the 
back of a candidate’s chances. But in this matter the 
President has done well, and whatever mischief mem- 
bers of Congress may have inflicted upon themselves 
the President has certainly not hurt himself 


POLITICS IN NEW YORK. 


THERE is an ominous political quiet in the State of 
New York. A few months since it was supposed that 
the State and National administrations would contest 
the control of the autumn Convention which nomi- 
nates a Governor. But it was obvious that this posi- 
tion would be an unwise one for the President, because 
the result was uncertain. His natural wish as a pol- 
itician must be that his party should not lose his own 
State in the first year of his administration. But if 
he should contest the control of the Convention and 
should be defeated, not only would his defeat destroy 
his prestige at home, but it would instantly erect the 
victor into a threatening rival for the highest honors. 
The politic course was to profess a desire for harmony 
and a determination to take no part in the contest. 
Then, whatever the result in the Convention, it could 
not be publicly described as a defeat of the Adminis- 
tration. For some time, therefore, there has been 
little suggestion of a probable contest in the Conven- 
tion. Everything has been quietly drifting toward 
the renomination of Governor CORNELL. The Utica 
Herald, one of the most sagacious of the *‘ GARFIELD 
Republican” papers in the State, admits its probability 
without admitting that it would be a strong nomina- 
tion, while fhe New York Times asks where a stronger 
candidate than the Governor could be found. On 
the other hand, the tone of the ‘‘ Stalwart” press has 
softened into acquiescence. This is but natural, be- 
cause by tradition and conviction Governor CORNELL 
belongs to the Stalwart school. Indeed, his political 
career is a signal illustration of the method and pow- 
er of that school. 

Some time ago we pointed out that the difficulty 
with the Anti-administration Republicans was the 
want of some principle which discriminated them 
from their adversaries. Opposition to ‘‘ bosses” and 
‘‘machines” is folly if it means merely a choice of 
bosses, and not hostility to the system that produces 
bosses. If a party is to be organized upon patronage, 


a boss is the inevitable and legitimate result. The | 


only logical position and action of anti-boss Repub- 


licans are those of the Independent Republicans in 
Pennsylvania, who not only denounce bosses, but nom- | 


inate candidates against the boss candidates, and lay 
down a platform of radical reform of the system that 
makes bosses. If the Independents in Pennsylvania 
persevere—and of that there is no doubt—they will not 
only topple over the boss, but they will either change 
the party into a real reform party, or cause a recon- 
struction of parties altogether. The renomination of 
Governor CORNELL, however, would not be equiva- 
lent to an election, and for the reason that both the 
Stalwarts and the Independents would pe at least in- 
different. The middle of a Presidential term is al- 
ways the epoch of most political independence, be- 
cause each wing of a party wishes to show its power 
in order to secure party control for the next national 
contest. Should the Governor be re-elected, the Ad- 
ministration Stalwarts would see that he and not the 
President would control the State for 1884, while the 
Independent Republicans would ask what had been 
gained for their cause. This situation implies a con- 
test without interest or ardor, and in a State of a 
million votes, where a change of eight or ten thou- 
sand votes would certainly change tl.e result of the 
election, the want of interest or ardor becomes a vital 
consideration. 

Have not those who call themselves GARFIELD Re- 
publicans taken the name without the thing? The 
political significance of GARFIELD’S name is not a 
change of persons, but of methods. Now do the 
GARFIELD Republicans of New York desire a change 
of methods, and, if so, what kind of change? Do 
they propose to renounce the ‘‘spoils,” or do they 
merely wish them to be differently distributed ? 
Granting that they Hold that it is dishonest to use for 
personal or factional] ends the official power which is 
intended to subserve public ends only, how is it pro- 
posed to prevent such personal and factional use ? 
Vague general assertions are of novalue. The CaAmM- 
ERON Pennsylvania Convention denounced vigorously 
the abuse of official power for personal ends, but its 
denunciation deceived nobody, for the protest itself 
was intended to subserve personal ends. The only 
adequate evidence of party purpose is to be found in 
the character and ¢areer of candidates, not in their 
pledges, nor in the professions of platforms alone. A 
platform is useful, but it is meaningless without the 
man. Until the GarFiELD Republicans prove that 
they stand for a practical pririciple, the New York 
contest will have inevitably the aspect of a mere fight 
between the ins and the outs. But if, instructed by 
the evident feeling of the country, they should come 
to the New York Convention ready to lay down a 
platform of reform which might be expressed in 
GARFIELD’S own words, if, with their Pennsylvania 
brethren, they should declare a purpose ‘‘to take up 
the work that fell when GARFIELD fell,” to demand 
in place of the spoils system ‘‘the reformation of the 
civil service by law, so that the appointive places 
therein may be fréely open to all fit and industrious 
citizens, and removals therefrom shall be only for 
good and sufficient public causes,” and if upon that 
platform they should place a man who believed it, 


there would be a campaign without torpor and w; 

a principle, and the dead President, whoes ieane the 
truest Republicans love to repeat, would have re- 
created his party. 


THE NEW AQUEDUCT. 


SvcH weather as that of the last week in J uly admonish- 
ed the people of New York that they could not command a 
constant supply of fresh air. It brought home to them 
clearly, however, the need of a constant supply of fresh 
water. It is complained that people waste water in New 
York as they waste it in no other city in the world, and the 
statistics bear out this assertion. There are persons, how- 
ever, whose study of the subject entitles their opinions to 
consideration, who assert that a great proportion of what 
is charged as waste is in fact leakage from the mains and 
from the house connections. However that may be, it is 
evident that the free use of water is necessary to health 
and comfort in such weather as that of the tropical week 
we have lately experienced, and if there is no way in which 
a free use can be encouraged without encouraging a waste- 
ful use, we must even submit to the waste. It is probable 
that there is no such method. A proposition to tax the 
consumer according to the quantity actually used is just 
enough where water is used for commercial or manufactur- 
ing purposes, but to apply it to dwellings would be to give 
the people who most need inducements to use water freely 
an inducement to stint themselves. 

Many New-Yorkers must have thought, while the plague 
of heat lasted, of the horrors and the dangers of a water 
famine at that time, or even of a deficient supply of water: 
and the season when water is most urgently needed is also 
the season when the supply of water is apt to be short- 
est. It is not comforting to be told that six times as much 
water as the aqueduct can carry is daily running to waste 
over the Croton Dam. Commissioner THOMPSON and the 
eminent engineers whom he has taken into his counsels 
agree that the drainage of the Croton Basin will suffice for 
the needs of New York, at its past rate of growth, for a gen- 
eration yet to come, and that the facilities already provided 
for storage are also ample. It is for the conveyance and 
distribution of the water thus collected that we need great- 
er facilities, and there seems to be:no dissent at all among 
experts to the proposition that we need a new aqueduct. 

The bill for a new aqueduct was vetoed by Governor 
CORNELL upon the ground, as was assumed by everybody, 
that under the bill a considerable amount of “ patronage” 
would accrue to the Commissioner of Public Works from 
the construction of the work. But if we wait for the con- 
struction of a new aqueduct until “ politics” can be elimi- 
nated from the work, we may have to wait till the Millen- 
nium, and we need an increased water supply at once. 
It 1s only fair to Commissioner THOMPSON—and it is not ex- 
pressing any approval of his conduct as a politician—to say 
that in this matter he has shown himself as trustworthy 
as any politician we are likely to find. He has retained 
the best engineering counsel, and the plan which he sub- 
mits has been recommended by the engineers, purely on 
engineering grounds, as the likeliest to accomplish the re- 
sult at the least expense. There is thus every reason to 
suppose that the plan is the best that can be chosen, and 
whether it is carried out under one commission or another 
will probably matter little to tax-payers, though it may 
matter much to politicians. And in the mean time we 
need the aqueduct. 


THE ETHICS OF PLUNGING. 


IT must be gradually becoming evident to General “ ABE” 
BurorD that he has embarked upon a tremendous under- 
taking in his attempt to purge the turf of its abuses. The 
opinion of mankind is that when the abuses are removed 
from it, there will be little left of the turf. It is like the 
famous excision of a tumor after which the operating sur- 
géeon declared himself to be in doubt whether he had re- 
moved a tumor from a patient or a patient from a tumor. — 
The connection between a professional intimacy with horses | 
and a low state of human morality General BurorD de- 
clares not to be necessary. But it is nevertheless univer- 
sal, and pervades the equine classes from Yorkshire to An-* 
dalusia, insomuch that it is proverbially asserted that a man 
can not trust his father in a horse trade. 

These reflections naturally proceed from the painful “turf 
scandals” which have arisen to obstruct the philanthropic 
efforts of General BurorD to make the turf the handmaiden 
ofthe Church. Whena person theretofore known only asa ~ 
daring and successful “ plunger’ undertook to clean the 
streets of New York, it came so near being actually done, 
for the first time within the memory of man, that people 
precipitately pointed to the success of the ex-plunger as 4 
scavenger as an evidence that the morals of plungers were 
of a higher order than the morals of local politicians. Even 
if that had been proved, we should not have got on very far 
toward disinfecting the turf. Few men would regard it as 
a compliment to. be told that they were more highly es- 
teemed than aldermen. Unfortunately, also, for the repu- 
tation of plungers in general, the local politician is very apt 
to be a “sporting man,” and the sporting politician 1s not 
believed to be more scrupulous or more capable than the 
serious politician. 

It is not probable, therefore, that the reform sentiment in 
politics would have taken the form of a demand that all 
the holders of local offices should be replaced, in the intet- 
est of honesty, by plungers and pool-sellers and horse-jock- 
eys, even if the ex-plunger had cleaned the\streets, and no 
charge had been brought against the fairness of his plun- 
ging. But such a charge has been bronght. A pool-seller 
of eminence charges the ex-plunger, a8 we understand it, 
with having bribed trainers and jockeys in order to facili- 
tate the success of his plunging. The ex-plunger does not, 
we believe, deny that he has paid them the money, but as- 
serts that he has paid them for information, and that he 
has paid them to win, which was their duty in any case, 8? 
that he has not sapped the foundations of their somewhat 
precarious morality. But the ex-plunger must perceive 
that the motives of a plunger who pays liberally for infor- 
mation, and to secure the victory of the quadrupeds select- 
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ed by him, are liable to misconstruction. ‘They were mis- 
construed by an English owner, who objected to the pre- 
_ gence of the plunger on the track during what the plunger 
- described as “ business hours”; and it is charged or inti- 
mated that the plunger’s payments also involved the pay- 
ment of money to the trainers and jockeys of horses not se- 
lected by him to win. If a plunger really wishes to be 
esteemed like Csar’s wife, it would perhaps be better 
that he should pay no .money at all for information or 
for victory, but should back a judgment not privately in- 
structed. His stake is so great that his personal relations 
with the intimates of race-horses are necessarily open to 
suspicion. It is with him as with BROWNING’S diver: - 


‘‘There are two moments in a diver’s life: 
One when, a beggar, he prepares to * plunge’; 
Then when, a prince, he rises with his pearl.” 

It would probably be too much to ask the plunger to ab- 
jure plunging altogether. He has undertaken to keep the 
streets clean, and it is hard to deny him the opportunity 
of making up in plunging the money which he loses in that 
heroie enterprise. But it might be suggested to him to 
limit his successes as a plunger to the extent of his losses as 
a scavenger. And in any event it seems that the triumph 
of the cause which General BurorD has so much at heart, 
of the conversion of the turf into a religious agency, is some 


distance off. | 


FAC-SIMILE DRAWINGS BY€ GREAT 
MASTERS. 


Mr. CHARLES H. Moorg, instructor in drawing and the 
principles of design at Harvard University, has published, 
through Mr. MosEs KING, a convenient portfolio of sixteen 
fac-simile drawings by some of the best masters of delinea- 
tion. The Albert-type process reproduces the works precise- 
ly, which are taken from HOLBEIN, DURER, LE FEVRE after 
TITIAN, TINTORET, LEONARDO DA VINCI, TURNER, PROUT, 
RUSKIN, and JOHN Lewis. The collection is not designed for 
absolute beginners, but it is of remarkable value for those 
who are a little advanced, and it is a charming collection 
for all lovers of art. At a very reasonable cost it enables 
every student of drawing to learn under the guidance of 
the best masters, as a student of language would learn from 
the best authors. By this admirable collection Mr. MOORE 
has done an excellent service for the cultivation of a true 


taste in drawing. 


THE MONITORS. 


Ir must naturally be a great disappointment to Mr. RoBE- } 


sON that the appropriation for the repair and completion 
of the five Monitors has been cut down to $400,000, but he 
bears it nobly. Of course he knows better than any one 
else that next to nothing can be done with so ridiculously 
smallasum. It may be sufficient to pay for two new monk- 
ey-wrenches or four gallons of lubricating oil at the rates 
usually paid by our naval authorities for supplies, but it 
will be of scarcely any appreciable use in making the Mon- 
itors fit for service, and calming the minds of contractors. 

The opponents of our navy and of Mr. ROBESON have had 
the effrontery to pretend that the five Monitors are not 
worth completing. These men exhibit at once a callous in- 
difference to the needs of contractors, and a pitiful igno- 
rance of naval affairs. It can be demonstrated that the ar- 
mor of the Monitors when completed will resist a pistol-shot 
of the largest size, even when fired at close quarters; that. 
they will be ddmirable sea-boats when moored to a dock in 
quiet water, and that they will be able to cruise in almost 
any canal that is wide enough for them. To pretend that 
such vessels are worthless is as absurd as it is unpatriotic. 
No unprejudiced man can fail to admit, if he deals honestly 
with himself, that the Monitors are very nearly worth their 
weight in old iron. Had we more of these formidable ves- 
sels, we could effectually defend our harbor by sinking them 
in the channel, and thus preventing the entrance of foreign 
war ships. For this purpose the Monitors. would be all 
that could be desired, for, in the opinion of competent naval 
architects, they could be sunk with more ease than any oth- 
er vessels afloat. To oppose the outlay of a few millions 
of dollars in completing these ships shows a niggardly and 
unexpected economy on the part of a Congress that can ap- 
propriate $18,000,000 for improving the navigation of brooks 

and gutters. 

There has already been expended on these vessels the 
Sum of $3,528,580, and it has been estimated that $4,287,836 
_ More would be needed to complete them. It may seem to 
uarrow-minded critics that inasmuch as only one of the 
five Monitors has been launched, the Navy Department has 
not very much to show for the $3,528,580 which it has paid 
out; but, on the other hand, in view of the grave doubts 
which have been expressed as to whether the four Monitors 
still on the stocks would float were they to be launched, it 
has perhaps been wise to keep them out of the water. In 
the mean while the naval authorities have made a grand 
discovery in connection with the Miantonomoh—the only 
one of the five that has been launched—which may prove 
to be of inestimable value. This is nothing Jess than the 
discovery of a new method of moving a man-of-war from 
one port to another. Some years ago the Navy Depart- 
ment ordered the Miantonomoh to be repaired. The repairs 
were made by knocking the Miantonomohk to pieces at the 
dock where she was lying, and building a Miantonomoh at a 
place many miles distant. It thus came to pass that after 
4 time the original Miantonomoh completely disappeared, 
‘nd a Monitor bearing the same name was launched, and 
placed on the naval register. ‘ This was, of course, very dif- 
ferent from breaking up one ship and building another, 
a the Navy Department only had authority to repair 
: © Miantonomoh. We must therefore assume that the 

liantonomoh now in existence is the original vessel of that 

tame somewhat extensively repaired, and moved in a new 
“te mysterious way from the port where she was originally 
ying to the port where she now is. Thus we see that by the 

magical process of “repairing,” a man-of-war can be moved 
any distance without the help of any visible means of loco- 
oe If we should wish to send the Miantonomoh from 
+ ora to San Francisco, it could be'accomplished by 
process without sending her to sea, and incurring 


. by Congress, to the Supervising Architect, or to the Secre- 


‘and would give the country a chance, which it can not be 


the cost and delay of doubling Cape Horn. A discovery 
such as this is certainly of great value, and may somewhat 
reconcile carping critics to the cost of the Miantonomoh and 
her four unfinished consorts. 

It is undoubtedly a great pity that Congress will not ap- 
propriate the $4,287,836 which is required to finish all five 
of the Monitors. With that sum, were it to be judiciously 
expended, several hundred additional rivets might be put ,, 
into the ships, and they might be brought so near comple- 
tion that only two or three more millions would be needed 
to fit them for undergoing repairs. But Congress is deaf 
to the demands of patriotism and contractors, and there is 
little prospect that the eyes of a naval enemy will ever be 
gladdened by the sight of the five Monitors flying the Amer- 
ican flag, and forming the strength of the American navy. 


GOVERNMENT ARCHITECTURE. 


» THE extraordinary number and magnitude of the appro- 
priations for public buildings made by the present Con- 
gress incidentally illustrate the large Roman disregard of 
the claims of art which characterizes our statesmen. The 
designs for these buildings are all to proceed from the of- 
fice of the Supervising Architect of the Treasury. We be- 
lieve that that office has no statutory existence. At all 
events, the qualifications of the incumbent are nowhere de- 
fined, and his appointment or retention in office is entirely 
within the discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury, who 
is presumably not a judge of his qualifications. The archi- 
tecture of government buildings, except those in Wash- 
ington, is entirely within the control of this functionary, 
whose professional competency no steps have been taken 
to ascertain. It is not surprising, therefore, that the su- 
pervising architects should not have been, as a rule, men 
of high professional standing, or that the architecture of 
recent government buildings should not represent the best 
that can be done by American architects. It seems high 
time that something should be done to secure such a repre- 
sentation, when Congress is granting ten or fifteen millions 
ih a single session for public buildings in all parts of the 
country, which must exercise an influence on the private 
building of the whole country. No European architect in 
modern times has had such an opportunity for the develop- 
ment of architecture as has been afforded by the lavish ap- 
propriations of the past ten years. And this great power has 
been given to an officer whose legal position is simply that 
of a clerk in the Treasury Department, removable at will. 

Mr. WILLIAM A. POTTER, an educated architect, who held 
this position for some years, whose professional standing is 
higher than that of any other recent incumbent, and some 
of whose official works are grateful exceptions to the rou- 
tine of government designing, remonstrated against the 
system which hgs come to prevail, and under which the old 
requirement that an architectural design for a government 
building should be approved by a major of engineers and 
an “engineer in charge,” which was at least a guarantee of 
sound construction, has been rescinded, and no safeguard 
whatever substituted for it. Mr. POTTER maintained, with 
reason, that the work was too extensive to be done by one 
man, and that designs for all the buildings erected by the 
government, if they were to be made by one architect, must 
either be unstudied, or be repetitions of each other. Under 
the military control of public architecture both these dis- 
advantages were combined. One design was repeated as 
a custom-house, post-office, and Federal court-house in all 
the cities requiring such a building, with variations only 
of magnitude, and this building, familiar to everybody, is 
of no architectural merit. Mr. PoTTER’s suggestion, which 
was embodied in a bill, was that designs for public build- 
ings should be opened to competition, the award to be made 
by disinterested experts. Open competitions, however, for 
government buildings, as the competition for the Post-office 
in this city showed, are not apt to attract the architects 
whom it is desirable to attract. There seems no reason 
why architects of standing should not be regularly engaged 
to design public buildings. The “Supervising Architect” 
would in that case confine his functions to those intimated 
in his title, and to such work in designing as could be doné 
justice to by one man. d 

We mean, of course, no disparagement to the present Su- 
pervising Architect, Mr. HILL; on the contrary, we express 
an opinion, in which we have no doubt he would concur, in 
saying that the work put upon him during the present ses- 
sion of Congress is more than’can be well done by any sin- 
gle architect. If the Supervising Architect be competent 
for his place, he is of course competent to prepare a pro- 
granime of requirements which would give a designer all 
the information that he needed, and he is competent to se- 
lect architects in different parts of the country who are 
able to do the work, so as to bring our public architecture 
up to the standard of our best private architecture, which it 
has by no means attained thus far. A mere authorization 


tary of the Treasury, to employ architects to design public 
buildings whenever in his judgment it is for the public in- 
terest to do so, would confer this power and responsibility, 


said to enjoy under the present arrangement, of getting 
something in the way of public architecture to show for 
the money which it is spendifg with unexampled profusion 
on public buildings. ; 


PERSONAL. 


WE are to have the honor of another Cardinal in the person of 
Archbishop Freuan, of Chicago. Bishop Frenan is just in his 
prime, having been born in Tipperary, Ireland, fifty-three years ago. 
After completing his studies at Maynooth, he came to this coun- 
try, and moved to St. Louis in 1852, where he was made superior 
of the ecclesiastical seminary at Carondelet. He was soon aft- 
erward appointed pastor of the Church of the Immaculate Con- 
ception at St. Louis, where he remained until 1865, when, at the 
early age of thirty-six, he was made Bishop of Nashville. In per- 
sonal appearance the Bishop is unusually striking, being over six 
feet high, with black hair, and a pleasing, intellectual expression. 
He succeeded to the Archbishopric of Chicago in December, 1879, 
and is very popular with all classes. 

is related by 


says: “In 1862, in the early days of my young girl troupe, we 
were brought to Cleveland. We boarded with a Mrs. Miter, and 
in the same house were two young girls, about fifteen years old, 
and their mothers. The girls got acquainted with mine, and wish- 
ed to see them perform. My girls begged me to let the two go 
behind the stage to witness the performance. I complied, and 
the two misses became infatuated, and wanted to ‘ go on the stage.’ 
Each asked her mother’s consent. One mother said ‘no’; the 
other, ‘yes.’ The girl whose mother said ‘ yes’ went upon the 
stage, and became the noted Ciara Morris. The other girl is the 
wife of a master blacksmith, the mother of a troop of children, 
and resides in California.” 

—As g pleasing instance of the easiness with which good deeds . 


“may be done when occasion offers, it is related that the Hon. J. B. 


GRINNELL, of Iowa, called recently while in Norwich, Connecticut, 
at the house of Mr. Jonn F. Starer, who recently gave $1,000,000 
for the education of negroes in the South. Messrs. Moses Pierce 
and H. B. Norton happened to call in at the same time, and they 
with their host made up a purse of $1400, for the benefit of the 
sufferers from the recent cyclones in Iowa. } 

—Mr. Bancrort, the historian, maintains to the full the habits 
of industry with which he commenced his remarkable and brilliant 
literary and political career. At his house in Washington four 
—_ rooms are devoted to literature and literary work. Large 
tables in them are heaped high with manuscripts-and pamphlets, 
while more than twelve thousand volumes crowd the ample book- 
shelves. Here Mr. Bancrort works untiringly, aided by a secreta- 
ry and several copyists. It has for years been his habit every aft- 
ernoon to lay work aside and spend an hour or two in the saddle, 
on his fine Kentucky charger. To this invigorating exercise he 
attributes in great measure the almost uniformly good health of 
his now more than fourscore years. 

—The Rev. Dr. Atvan Bonn, who died in Norwich, Connecticut, 
a few days since, aged nearly ninety years, was long a conspicuous 
preacher and theologian of the Congregational Church of New Eng- 
land. He was a native of Sutton, Massachusetts, and graduated at 
Brown University in 1815. After some years of pastoral labor he 
accepted a professorship in the Theological Seminary in Bangor, 
Maine, and subsequently accepted a-call to the church in Norwich. 
For a long time past his great age had precluded him from active 
clerical work, and his latter years were passed in “lettered ease,” 
surrounded by all the comforts which the opulence and filial affec- 
tion of his sons could bestow. He was the father of Mr. Wittiam 
Bonn, well known in the financial circles of New York, and Major 
Frank S. Bonn, late president of the Reading Railroad Company, 
both of whom are now in Europe. 7 

—The grave of the late Manton Fisuer, of Williamsport, Penn- 
sylvania, was profusely decorated with flowers a few days ago by 
all the widows of that city, to whom Mr. Fisntr bequeathed the 
interest of $30,000, to be divided annually among them, irrespect- 
ive of race or religion, in proportion to the number of children 
each one has. 

—Miss Emity MacTavisn, for many years one of the leading - 
belles of Baltimore society, was a few days since invested with the 
white veil of a nun of the first degree at the Convent of Mount 
De Sales, in Baltimore. Great astonishment was created in May 
last when she suddenly renounced the world and entered that con- 
vent as anovice. She is descended from one of the oldest families, 
of this country, which is closely connected with noted families of 
England. Through the Catons they are very closely related to 
three noble houses, and General Winrietp Scorr was the grandfa- 
ther of the children of the present generation. The step taken 
was to her many friends a sudden one, but it had been long con- 
sidered. Wealthy, exceedingly handsome, graceful, well educated, 
well read, appreciative of the pleasures and healthfulness of out- 
door sports—the spirited dash after the hounds across country, | 
for instance—she was widely known in the highest social circles © 
of the State. She is believed to have a private fortune of over 
half a million dollars. = i 

—There are still blades at Damascus—attractive young blades, 
as may be inferred from the fact that the will has just been 
proved in London of the Hon. Jang Exizanetu Digsy, wife of the 
Syrian. sheik MipsurL et Mezrau, but better known to visitors 
in Damascus as Lady ELLensorovau. She had been married to’ 
the Earl of Ellenborough, but was divorced from him in 1834, 
after which she married successively a Bavarian baron and a Greek 
general. Being deserted by the latter, she fell in love with and 
married a Bedouin sheik some years younger than herself, and di- 
vided her time between her own comfortable house at Damascus 
and the barbaric freedom of her husband's tent in the desert. The 
testatrix specially gives to her husband £1000, her house and sta- 
bles at Damascus, all her horses and dromedaries, and certain jew- 
elry and other effects; to her son Herisert, Baron VENNINGEN, 
£1000 and some jewelry; to each of her brothers, Lord Diesy and 
the Hon. Kenetm Henry Dicsy, several articles of jewelry; and © 
the residue of her property to her husband. . 

—tThe authorities at the Vatican are treating with noticeable 
courtesy Americans of good position at home who visit the Holy 
City. Recently Mr. Day, a Protestant lawyer of St. Louis, had a 
interview with Cardinal Jacosin1, Papal Secretary of State. 

o him the Cardinal said: “It is always a treat to receive a visit 
from an American gentleman. My sympathy with America is so 
great that I sometimes really regret the office which I hold merely 
because it makes it impossible for me to eross the Atlantic and 
visit the great country of the youngest nation. Such a trip has 
been and still is the ideal of my life. But who knows? Perhaps 
one of these days we shall be obliged to ask your hospitality. Will - 
you Americans grant it to the Holy Father and to us?” “Qh, 
surely,” Mr. Day replied. “Tell his Holiness that America would 
be only too happy to welcome the representant of the Catholic 
Church, who would certainly find among Protestant Americans not 
only the respect which is due to his high position, but also a friend- 
ly and generous reception.” 

_ —A writer in the Atlanta Constitution, writing of Jupan P. Ben- 
jamin, says: “ He is in court all day until four in the afternoon ; 
then, until half past seven, receives the solicitors in hi8s chambers. 
After this he goes to dine at his club in the West End. His only 
leisure is Sunday and an occasional evening.” It will be remem- 
bered that after the capture of Jerrerson Davis, Mr. BENJAMIN 
made his way to a point near Key West, where he embarked in a 
small sail-boat, open and without deck, for Nassau, and he used to 
relate how, when the Gulf Stream almost carried them out into the 
open sea, when battling against a head-wind and out of sight of 
jJand (for one hundred miles was the distance), and “‘ with one bushel 
of raw sweet-potatoes to feed three men,” when almost without 
hope, at the last moment the wind changed, filled their small sail, 
carried them within sight of the light-house, and enabled them to 
effect a landing just at the extreme northern portion of the Ba- 
hamas. In September, 1865, he landed in England, and in June 
following was admitted to the bar. In 1868 he published his 
Benjamin on Sales, having in the intervening years supported him- 
self by writing leading articles for the newspapers. The first year 
he made about £300, the next year about £400, “‘and in the fourth 
year,” said he, “my income was £1000. It rapidly increased 
after that.” At the present rate of Mr. Bensamin’s income, he 
will be in a few years, if he is not now, the possessor of vast wealth. 
“My book gave me my practice, and now, wonderful to relate, I 
have,” said he, “‘ upon looking over my cases yesterday, just one- 
half of the cases from the realm (i. ¢., the whole of England, Scot- 


—How Morris came to go upon the 
Mr. J. H. Carrer, of Cleveland, a veteran theatrical manager, who 


land, and Ireland) before the House of Lords on the appeal.” 
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“SO THEY WERE -MARRIED.” 
BY WALTER BESANT AND JAMES RICE, : 


Avruors or “Tue Gotpen Butterrvy,” “Tue CHarcain OF THE FLEET,” 
*Wuen tuk Sure Comes Homes,” Ete. 


PART IL—IN THE SEASON. 


CHAPTER X.—( Continued.) 
VIOLET AND VIRGINIE. 

Vircini£ went to the open window. Outside there were the car- 
riages and the people, and there was the clear bright sunshine of 
the sweet June day, But she took no note of these things. Pre- 
sently she returned to the table by which Violet was sitting. 

“I know why you asked me if I love him. Tell me—you—do 
you love him?” 

“Did you ever love him?” 

“Ido not know. Iwas young and foolish. No gentleman had 
ever spoken of love to me before. I thought I did. Heaven 
knows, I might have loved him had he chosen. Now,I can not 
even pity him.”’ 

“Do you think I might have loved him, too—in time ?” 

“T do not know.” 

“To live with him for fifteen years; to be his wife for all that 
time ; then—suddenly—to learn the dreadful truth! Oh,Guy!.... 
Guy!... .how can men be so wicked ?” : 

This was the part of the wrong which struck her imagination ; 
the fifteen vears of honor and happiness, with the man whom she 
had learned to love, followed by the rude discovery of his fright- 
ful treachery and her-own position. 

“You look good,” said Virginie, piteously. “Can you tell me 
what I should do—I mean—do first? For of course I must never 
see him again. I never could. But there are other people. Lord 
Ferrier loves me, and will be made unhappy; Maude, his sister, 
loves me; Mrs. HaHowes will want to know why I have broken 
the engagement;-my guardian will want to know. What am I to 
say to all of them ?”’ is 

“I do not know what ladies do, or how they should act. If I 
were vou, I would say nothing. Say that Guy has broken the en- 
gagement. Refer them to him for reasons.” 
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“SHE THREW HERSELF AT HIS 


. But you, will you hot go to Lord Fervier yourself and tell him %” 

No. I promised him long ago, When he cursed the day that he 
married nie, that I would not be the one to tell the story to his 
father. I have kept that promise, and I will keep it still, unless I 
have to break it—for the sake of the boy.” 


“Shall I leave you?” Violet asked resiintly, i 
Forgive you ?” said Virginie. “ Why.: 
meatried W for you, I might have 
This was a strange speech from a girk : 
irF who had just been to 
from her lover, But it might be tak =f ; in 
vi olet went away. § nh more senses than one, 
ft alone, Virginie went over the wh i 
“9 ole story again, trying to 
understand it thoroughly. It was, alas! too 


In place of the perfect gentleman, the Knight without Reproach, 
the pure Sir Galahad, there stood a Thing with contorted features, 
hideous, deceitful, a wild beast. Poor Maude! Poor Lord Ferrier ! 
Who was to tell them? / | 

She sat down quickly, and wrote a note. 


“T have received a visit from Violet Lovelace, the actress. She 
has told me a story about you and your marriage with her. If 
that story is true, do not answer this letter. Sf it is not true, come 
and see me. VirGinik.” 


She sent this letter by a special messenger. (f Captain Ferrier 
was in his chambers, he was to wait for an answer. If he was not, 
the man then was to go f6 his club, and there wait for an answer. 
He was not to return until he had put the letter into Captain Fer- 
rier’s own hands. And meantime she was at home to no one. 

It was nearly seven o’clock when the man returned. 

He had given the letter. Captain Ferrier read it, tore it up into 
a great many fragments, and said, “ Tell Miss Ferrier that there is 
no answer at all.” 

It was all true, then. 

“Where is your ring, my dear?” asked Mrs. Hallowes. “It is 
bad luck not to wear an engaged ring,” 

“ My engagement is broken off,” said Virginie. 

“Your engagement broken off? My dearest child, what is the 
meaning of this 

“Captain Ferrier has broken it off, dear Mrs. Hallowes. _ Will 
you ask him—not me—the reason why? I have sent him back 
his presents, and there is an end.” | 

“An end? Virginie, are you dreaming? Yesterday he was 
with you half the morning; was the engagement broken then ?” 

“No, not then; it has been broken to-day. You will ask him 
why, not me.” 

“Good heavens !”’ said Mrs. Hallowes. 

“We are going out to-night,” said Virginie. ‘I do not feel 
very much inclined for dancing, but we will go. And you will 
tell everybody, please, that the engagement is broken off. I wish 
particularly that this should be known at once.” 

“ But—my dear—”’ 

“Tt is quite true,” Virginie repeated. “It is broken off so 
hopelessly that it can never—never—never be renewed. It is not 
a quarrel nor a misunderstanding. . It is an impossible thing for 
me to marry him,” 

“ Have you told Maude ?” | 


“IT have written both to her and to Lord Ferrier, telling them 


Their little dinner that evening, usually so full of clieerfulness 
was jsilent and dull. Presently they went to some party, where 
Virginie danced more than was usual with her. Mrs. Hallowes 
obedient to instructions, whispered the news, which was carried 
round ; so that by the next morning there was not a single person 
interested in the career of the Honorable Guy Ferrier who did not 
know that his brilliant match was broken off. Virginie’s letters to 
ney Ferrier and to Maude were nearly alike. To the former she 
said : 


“Dear Lorp Ferrier,—Because you wished it, and because 
you have been so kind to me—kinder than I could ever have 
looked for or hoped—I am very sorry that Guy has broken off 
our engagement. He will, perhaps, tell you why. 

“Your grateful and affectionate cousin, VirGinig.” 
And to Maude she wrote: 


‘“‘My pear Mavpr,—Guy has broken the engagement. He will 
if he pleases, tell you why; but do not ask me. For your sake 
and your father’s. sake I am very sorry that it was ever entered 
upon. I will write to my guardian by the next mail. Meantime 
please understand that it is émpossible for us to renew the promise. 
I mean impossible in the literal sense of the word. It is not 
matter of sentiment at all. Impossisce. Thank you most sin- 
cercly for your kindness and your. friendship. 

“Yours, affectionately, VIRGINIE.”’ 

They received these letters sitting together after dinner. Lord 
Ferrier had been talking of Virginie—of the pleasant times they 
would have when she would be with them for good; making plans 
for their residence all together; Guy settling down to a country 
gentleman. He talked constantly of Virginie; he longed for her 
to be married, so as to be at his side every day. While they were 
thus discoursing, these letters came. 

Lord-Ferrier dropped the note in consternation. 

* What does it mean, Maude? What does it-mean ?” he asked 
her. 

“It is some new folly of Guy’s—some madness. I do not know 
what it means.” She sprang to her feet in a kind of despair. 
“Qh! Guy....Guy! Then all is useless.” es 

“What does it mean, Maude ?”’ 

“T do not know, sir. Patience a little. We shall know—too 
soon, whenever the news reaches us; and too much whatever the 
reason may be.” 


“CHAPTER XI. 


FEET IN TEARS OF PITY AND OF SIAME.” 


that the engagement is broken. For their sake, I am very, very 
sorry. For my own—” 
“For your own, dear 
“For my own, I can never be sufficiently grateful and happy.” 
Mrs. Hallowes said no more. It was clearly no mere lovers’ 
quarrel. Besides, Captain Ferrier was not in love with Virginie, 
as she had the sharpness to have perceived very clearly from the 
beginning. The man wanted her fortune. And she had learned 


something of his character. He had no friends, although he knew 


many men; and he was a gambler. Could Virginie have learned 
that he was a gambler? That would hardly explain her statement 
that he himself had broken off the engagement. Could she have 
found out entanglements of another kind? But since he, and 
not she, had broken the engagement, thet could scarcely be. 

She was fairly puzzled. 


BROKEN OFF. 


VIRGINIE would see Maude; but she refused to 
give any explanations. | 

‘‘ But, my dear, it is inexplicable. One day you 
are lovers, and the next you are strangers—and no 
reasons.” 

“There is a very good reason indeed,” said Vir- 
= ginie. ‘“ But yet I can not tell it you.” 
= “You say that Guy broke it off. Why? It was 
his’ —she was going to say “ his interest,” but she 
refrained—“ it was his dearest wish—”’ 

Virginie smiled. ‘“ No,” she said, “it was never 
his wish at all. Do not think that any longer. 
He may have told you so; but it.was not true. 
He never wished to marry me: he never loved me. 
For that matter, he hardly took the trouble to pre- 
tend.” 

“Oh, Virginie, is it, after all, only a lovers’ quar- 
rel?” It seemed for the moment as if she might 
be only piqued or out of temper. 

“No; it is far worse than that. It is, as I told 
you, an impossible thing for me ever to see him 
again. Ask him yourself.” 

Maude went to her brother’s chambers. He was 
out: le had left no message. She went: to his 
club: he had not been there at all. Then she went 
home and wrote to him. 7 

“ Virginie will tell me nothing. What have you 
done, Guy? What have you said ?” 

He answered by letter, and briefly : “Since Vir- 
ginie will tell you nothing, I do nut see why I 
should. The thing is broken off ; it can never be 
taken up again. I suppose there will be a smash 
ina day or two. Perhaps you had better tell my 
father everything.” 

Lord Ferrier found no pleasure that day in his 
studio, though the day was fine and the light good. 
IIe was painting a picture for Virginie ; he was 
going to throw into it his very best work ; it was to 
be a picture which even jealous Royal Academi- 
cians should not dare to refuse. Yet if it could 
not be given to her, what was the use of going on 
with it? He, too, sought his son, but to no pur- 
pose, because Captain Ferrier was neither at. his 
chambers nor his club. Then Lord Ferrier took 
luncheon at his own club, sat uneasily in the li- 
brary over the magazines for an hour or two, 
reading, but remembering nothing. Then he 
thought he would try and see Virginic, and ask 
her about it himself. 

“Virginie,” he said, sadly, taking her hand, 

“tell me what-it means. Am I not, in very truth, 
to call you daughter ?” 
“No,” she replied, “I can not become your 
= 3 daughter. But you must ask Guy to tell vou the 
reason. He knows that it is impossible I should 
marry him; he has known it all along. Oh, why 
—why—did he ever try to persuade himself. . . .it 
is incredible !” | 

“If you can not tell me, my dear child,” said 
Lord Ferrier, “I will not insist. It only remains 
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for me to say how truly and deeply grieved I am 


at this blow.” 
“Oh! you have always been so kind to me, so 
’ very kind”—for the first time the girl began to cry 
about her broken engagement—“ but I feel as if I 
were doing some dreadful ingratitude. Believe me, it is not my 
fault; indeed, indeed, it is not.” 

“Tam sure it is not. The fault is wholly Guy’s. Yet I lose a 
daughter; and it is very hard.” 

He took her in his arms and kissed her. Then he left her, and 
went home and sat in his study, wondering by what sad fate the 
fruits and flowers which had promised to grace his old age were 
turning to dust and ashes. The older a man gets, the greater 
need for him to have always something before him, something 
full of light and sunshine and warmth. Virginie was to be the 
source of light and joy and warmth to the old man. Now she 
was to go. This was a dreadful thing to think of. He looked 
very old and bowed when Maude stole into the room, and sat be- 
fore him, her cheek upon her hand, and sorrow and shame written 
on her face. 
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“*LET US GO BACK,’ SAID THE YOUTH. ‘IT’S MY DAY OUT; AND I'VE LOST A THOU.’” 


word. I will hide nothing from you. He is a hopeless gambler ; 
he has lost vear after year all the money he could get from you, 
all he could get from me; he has paid none of his tradesmen 
during all these years; he has raised all the money that could be 
raised by....by....the ways in which such money is raised. Do 
you understand all that I mean ?” 


“You bring no comfort, Maude,” said her father. “ Poor child! 
It . hard for you as well as for me.” 

sir; no comfort, but—more trouble.” 
, 700n,my dear. Let me face the trouble—all the trouble that 
iS Jn store for us. What fresh trouble %” 


“ILis no new trouble to me, sir. The knowledge of it has been : 
my constant companion for long years. I have done my best to “T believe I understand it all, Maude. What more?” His 


‘cep it from you; but now it can be kept no longer.” hand, which he laid upon her head, trembled, though his voice was 


F - What is it, Maude? What is this burden that I am not to | firm. i om 
a : “ He has come to the end of everything. Unless he can raise 


| Ma is concerned with Guy. My dear father’—she threw her- | within a few days some fifteen thousand pounds for immediate 
‘lf at his feet in tears of pity and of shame—“ do you know: the | wants, including debts of honor, he will be made a bankrupt—and 


of man that your son is worse.” 
‘Vhat is he, Maude »” “He wants fifteen thousand pounds for immediate necessities. 


“He says I am to tell you all; well—I will take him at his | Lord Ferrier repeated the words slowly. “ How much more will 
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he want? Whatis the 
amount that he must 
raise ?”’ 

“] do not know.” 

“Is there anything 
more to learn, Maude %”’ 

“No; I have told 
you all. Exeept the 
amount of his debts,” 


why Virginie will not 

marry him ?” 
. (“I suppese. sa..| I 

know no other reason. 
Iam glad that the engagement is 
broken. It was my doing. I 
pressed Guy to clear himself by 
this ri¢éh marriage. I thought 
that we might save you from 
knowing anything. Yet I have 
had no happy moment since for 
thinking of the wretched fate I 
had prepared for that poor girl.” 

“Thank you, Maude.” Her fa- 
ther spoke quietly, as if unmoved, as if it was a 
thing demanding attention, but not disaster. 

“Leave me now. I must think over what I 

ought to do.” | 
He sat thinking all the summer afternoon. He 
was never, himself, an ambitious man, but the 
Ferriers, from father to son, continually looked 
for the advent of that. Ferrier who was going to 
lead his country to victory and triumph. He 
. thought sadly of the hopes he had formed about 
his only son, the bright and beautiful boy who 
was going to be the greatest Ferrier of the line. 
These hopes had long since been dim, but they 
had never been altogether quenched; there was 
no reason why his son should not leave the Army, 
and enter upora political career, though as yet he 
had shown no ambition. He had no tastes: this 
was a thing which his father had long lamented, 
but never understood till now. For when the pas- 
sion for play seizes upon a man, it leaves no room 
for'tastes of any kind. You caiynet possibly serve God and Mam- 
on. And of all men in the world the player spends most time 
and most thought over oe He openly worships him. Now 
even a buyer and seller of stocks has his Sundays. 

As he pondered what would ‘be best to do, a thought grew grad- 
ually in his brain, slowly taking shape, like a spectre, that there 
was only one thing left to do. If all the money was raised that 
could be raised-——of course this meant on the reversionary interests ; 
if there was no other way—there was still the last resource: he 
could, with his son’s consent, bar the entail, and sell everything— 
even The Towers. And so an end of all! 

He took some action; he wrote to his son, saying coldly that 
he had learned from Maude some of his difficulties. ‘He ordered 
him to go at once to the family lawyers and draw up a complete 
statement of all his liabilities of every kind; and he added that 
until this were done, and some order taken with his affairs, Guy 
need not present-himself. 


That night Guy made his last appearance at the Green Grass 
Club, where he generally found the baccarat he loved so well. 

Serious play generally begins about cleven, though there is a_lit- 
tle irregular practice—a little duelling, at écarté—before then. 
It is about midnight that the members drop in from their various 
haunts, and take theig places one after the other. Some of them 
were little more than mere boys, though their conversation was 
“orewn up,” and their knowledge of _life—that is, some form of 
life—was precocious. , Guy was one of the older men; he was. so 
very old that he did not quite talk their slang. This is, indeed, a 
kind of tongue, like the purest Parisian of society, which changes 


“Ts this the reason 
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every season. Besides, what to the young fellows 
fired with champagne, and inexperienced in arith- 
metic, was pure fun and merriment, was to Fer- 
rier and some like him sober and serious business. - 
What were only counters and ponies and mon- 
keys to the lads, mere abstract sums of money, 
which they might lose or win without any differ- 


' ence, as they fondly thought, to themselves, were 


to the older men-the means of satisfying ravenous 
creditors, meeting bills, and taking up promissory 
notes. The lads Jaughed and chattered about 
Regie and Freddy, and Nelly and Connie, and 
generally Jack and’ Jill; and told stories, and 
drank more champagne, and smoked cigarettes, ~ 
and told more stories, and drank still more cham- 
pagne, while the older hands kept cool, and 


- watched the chances. 


Guy was at first in bad luck. Before midnight 
he lost three hundred pounds. Then he began 
to win again, and won all back, and a hundred 
and? fifty more. This was three o’clock. He 
thought he had won enough, and would go 
home. - 
Now there is an institution at the Green Grass 
Club—a very useful little institution to young men 
who desire to be swiftly and suddenly stripped. 
It consists. of a buffet, where one can find light 
refreshments, with champagne, or brandy-and- 
soda. Guy was a little exhausted with the excite- 
ment of the game. He drank the greater part of 
a whole bottle. 

Then one of the boys began talking to him. 

“Tet us go back,” said this youth. ‘It’s my 


day out; and I’ve lost a thou. But you’re in luck, 
- old chappie; you are not going to desert your 


luck ?” 

He went back; it was as if a rope dragged 
him to the table; he sat down and went on with 
the play. 

They left off at seven. The sun had been up 
for four hours ; the morning was bright and hot ; 
there were lots of people already in the streets. 
And Guy had lost fifteen hundred pounds. 

He walked home to his chambers in a kind o 
dream. 

There were letters on the table; from Maude; 
she had told her father all: from his father; he 
knew all, and ordered him to make out his list: 
from certain gentlemen of the money-lending and 
bill-discounting business ; their language was for- 
cible rather than kind: from tradesmen: from 
“friends” who held hig 10 U’s, The smash had 
come. Well, it had been coming a long time. 
It had been deferred by his engagement; but al- 
ready everybody knew that it was off. 

“As it has come,” said Guy, “I shall go to 
bed. Curious. I wonder what will happen— 
What is this ?” 

It was only a little packet, with a ring and a 
bracelet—trifies which he had given Virginie. 

He laughed as he put them into his pocket. 

“ Marrying would have been a deadly bore,”’ he 
said. ‘I wonder how she took it? Nasty thing 
facing Violet, if she let herself rip. But perhaps 
she put her case quietly. One never knows what 
they will do. Pity too, for some reasons, that it 
didn’t come off.” 

He had had his last fling in that paradise of 
flinging youth, London. Paris has its points. 
New York has its corners. But, for red-hot con- 
tinued flinging, there is, perhaps, no capital in the 
world like London. Now, as the first rule among 
the joyous companies. is that he who flings must 
pay, it may be very well understood that Guy 
Ferrier was seen no/more at his club or among 
any of his former associates. Nor do they at this 
moment know what has become of him! 


— 


CHAPTER XII. 
POOR TOM. 


THE smash was quite as complete as any that 
has ever been enjoyed by Prodigal Son. The 
thing is generally very much dreaded before it 
comes; yet it has its enjoyable points while it 
lasts. Nobody is so important during the conduct 
of his case as the bankrupt. It is afterward, when 
the eyes of the world are no longer upon him, 
that the flatness sets in. Guy Ferrier felt, on the 
whole, happier when the crisis had arrived, though 
_he could no longer go to his clubs, and though 
he had to spend a part of each day with lawyers, 
making out a list of liabilities which showed a 
really sublime contempt for the rules of addition, 
multiplication, and compound interest. Yet no 
man can afford to disregard science, and the end 
of such as do is certain. | 
It was, indeed, a noble list, regarded only as 
what a young man with but a small allowance 
and expectations of a moderate kind can achieve 
in ten years. The contemplation of it raised a 
kind of rapture in the minds of those who read it. 
One felt proud of one’s country, since it can pro- 
duce such heroes in prodigality; and one mar- 
velled at the man who could calmly see the whole 
of these thousands thrown headlong into the sea, 
getting nothing for them at all except the usual 
eer of the spendthrift, now about to be paid to 
im. 


There is one way, and orily one way, in which 
such a list in such a case can be met and dis- 


charged. It is a complicated way, and involves 


all kinds of other things; but in its broad princi- 
ple it is simple. The way is for the heir and the 
tenant in possession to unite in barring the en- 
tail. When this is done, the family acres may 
be sold and the debts paid. It is a cruel way, 
because it destroys the House. The only way in 
which a family is kept together, and kept in the 
front place won by their ancestors, is by their 
lands and by their title. The latter can not be 
sold, but the.former can, and a penniless Lord 
may hide his head, and let the title die. The 
longer the line, the older the house, the more 


cruel a thing it is; for a man whose ambitions lay | 


not in his own achievements but in those of the 
future, the thing was most dreadful. 
Lord Ferrier accepted the position. . His house 


was ruined. They could never again lift up their 
heads ; his son was hopeless; they must save his 
honor somehow, if that could be done, and then 
find some quiet corner where, with his daughter, 
he could, sad and sorrowful, wait the end of his 
days. 

“Go, Maude,” he said—“ go to take your last 
look at The Towers. I have no heart to go. 
When the papers are signed we shall be home- 
less. Perhaps we may somehow save enough 
from the wreck to live upon in some humble 
way.” 

He knew now that his daughter’s fortune 
was gone long before—thrown by his son as a 
sop to his creditors. They had no longer any 
secrets. 

“ Perhaps, Maude,” he said, with a smile— 
“perhaps people may believe that I can paint, 
after all. We-may sell the pictures.” 

He uttered no reproaches, and made no com- 
plaints. Everything that he loved the most had 
come to ruin and wreck ; he was going to lose all 
that he least looked to lose—through no fault of 
his. A hard and cruel case, somehow made 
worse by the knowledge that the man who had 
done the mischief was dead to repentance, and 
grieved only for himself. 

Once Maude asked him if he would see Guy. 
He made no reply, but he shuddered. 

As for Guy, he showed no sign of wishing to 
see anybody. He vanished. He was no more 
seen; he could not go to his club until his debts 
of honor were-paid; he did not appear in any of 
his usual haunts. But he had some sense of 


_honor left. He wrote to all, and told them—what 
-they knew already—that he was in a mess, and 


that his affairs were in his lawyer’s hands. With 
that they were fain to be content. But many 
men—men of small means and vaulting ambi- 
tion—who liked to play with those who could 
lose without caring much, and who looked for a 


prompt settlement of such claims, swore loudly | 


and felt badly about Captain Ferrier. 

_ I think that in those days he went o’ nights to 
a certain obscure corner which exists in Soho. 
A good many curious and interesting things go 
on in that guartier. One hears stories from time 
to time; but it is difficult to get such an intro- 
duction to those houses as will allay suspicion, 
and gentlemen of the press would probably find 
themselves a hinderance rather than otherwise 
to the programme of the evening. At the house 
which Guy found out, a few Russians, French- 
men, and other foreigners, chiefly of low degree, 
meet nightly, and dally in a small way with the 
Goddess of Chance. Captain Ferrier was not 
particular about his company, so that he could 
get the excitement which is to some souls as 
necessary as ardent drink to others. He was 
happy if he came away the winner of a sover- 
eign; he cursed his luck if he lost five shillings ; 
he came the earliest, and left the latest. He had 
given up his chambers, and lived at a small hotel 
whose address was known only to his lawyers, 
and I think that he was happier in those days, 
living in this hole-and-corner way, punting for 
sixpences, than when he was plunging for hun- 
dreds and looking forward to the crisis. There 
was no champagne, but there was brandy-and- 
water. é 


In those days Percival plucked up heart of 
grace and called often upon Virginie; and they 
took counsel together. It was well on in July; 
the season was nearly over. “Mrs. Hallowes, who 
went in sadness, having lost the most important 
persons on her visiting list, was talking of the 
sea-side. But Virginie had other thoughts in 
her head. She had not yet written to her mo- 
ther and her guardian about the breaking of the 
engagement, which lasted but a short fortnight. 
She was thinking of another and a more excel- 
lent way of telling them. | 

It was concerning the more excellent way that 
Percival advised her. His arguments were forci- 
ble; and he spoke with plainness, and to no un- 
willing ears. 

“Why stay here?” he asked her. “Every- 
thing in London will remind you of—of things 
you would gladly forget. You have endured a 
most cruel outrage at the hands of your own 
people. London will never be a happy place for 
you again.” 7 

“No, never,” she replied. “I can never think 
of London again except with pain. And I shall 
always remember Lord Ferrier’s kindness.” 

“Go out yourself,” he went on. ‘The mail 
starts in a fortnight. Carry yourself the news 
of your freedom.” 

She clasped her hands, and her eyes sparkled. 

“‘ Then there is Tom,” the tempter added, softly. 

She blushed, but replied not... ; 

“You do not know”—he pleaded the cause of 
the absent Tom as warmly as if it were his own 
—‘ you can not understand the perfect love with 
which he looks upon you. As for me and the 
rest of us, of course you know already that we 
you just as much; but Tom of course comes 

rst. 

“Oh, Mr. Percival,” said Virginie, with a rosy 
blush upon her cheek, and a sweet smile in her 
eyes, “you must not say such things to me.” 
Yet in Palmiste such things had been said to her 
without meeting any objections. 


“You will let me say such things, Virginie, be- | 


cause I am an old admirer, and you know that I 
do not presume any farther—while Tom is in the 
way; for Tom is different: he has watched you 
grow up beside him; his love is a part of his be- 
ing; without you he is imperfect ; you have been 
his companion from the time you could run 
about; you lisped his name almost the first of 
any; you have felt his affection about you and 
around you from the beginning. Virginie, is it 
possible that you could forget him?” 

“IT have never forgotten him,” she said. “ How 
could I ever forget him »” 

“Yet vou promised yourself to another.” 

“ Yes,” she said, humbly. °“ But still I had not 


forgotten him. Can you not understand that he 
was always my brother ?” ‘ 

“No, I can not. Because, you see, he never 
was. People may call themselves brothers and 
sisters as much as they please, but they can not 
create that relationship by any amount of calling. 
And if you loved him still, how could you—” 

“T never loved my cousin at all,” said Vir- 


ginie. “‘ Do not think worse of me than I deserve. 


respected the man whose character Maude de- 
scribed; and they were very kind to me; and 
Lord Ferrier loved me; and it was what my fa- 
ther would have liked.” 

“Then, now that you are free, now that you 
can do so, remember the only man who has the 
right to ask you for your hand.” 

“You forget,” she said, gently, “that things 
are not as they were. He has lost his faith in 
me. If he entertained—those feelings—once, 
they must have been destroyed—by myself. What 
respect can he have left for a girl who engaged 
herself—as I did—to such a man? I can not 
explain to him as I have explained to you.” 

“ He will know that you were deceived; he will 
say to himself that you—”’ 

“Yes, he will make excuses for me; but can 
he. ever think again as he did before?” 

“ You would not ask that question if you knew 
and could understand what a man’slove is. Vir- 
ginie, it isn’t a question of whether he thinks a 
little better or a little worse of you. All that is 
nothing. He loves you. Whatever you did, he 
would love you still. If you were to lose your 
beauty, he would love you still. If you were to 
go away and desert him for a hundred and fifty 
years, he would love you just as much when you 
came back. It isn’t your beauty, or your grace, 
or your virtue, or your sweetness that he loves; 
it is yourself.” | 

‘Has he told you all this ?” 

“No; he never talked about vou.” 

“ How, then, do you know it ?” 

“‘ Because, Virginie, I know the man; and be- 
cause I judge him by myself. For I love you in 


just about the same way myself. You are my 


ideal woman, as you are his.” 

The tears came into her eyes. 

“What,” she asked, “can a woman say or do 
that is worthy of this gift of love? You, who 
judge him by yourself, plead for him. Heaven 
knows it wants little pleading. You are so gen- 
erous and so loyal to him that I can not but do 
your will, It shall be as you desire.” 


“Elsie,” he said, in the evening—they were 
taking a stroll in the cool and leafy lanes of Bat- 
tersea Park; it was nearly nine o’clock, and the 
sweet breath of summer was in the air—“ Elsie, 
I have had an agitated day.” | 

‘“‘Has your novel gone wrong, then ?” 

“No; there are one or two things even more 
important than the noyel, though that will prove 
an Epoch-maker. What I was engaged upon was 
more important. You know, of course, Elsie, 
that I have always been in love with Virginie.” 


“Yes, you have told me so a thousand times.” 


“Have I really ?—so often? Yet it is a de- 
lightful subject to talk about—nothing more so. 
Being in love, then, and fully acquainted with the 
various phases of that interesting passion, I judge 
of Tom’s feelings by my own.” 

“Yes, that seems natural—if Tom does feel 
like you.” 

“Of course he does. Now consider the case. 
The young lady has suffered a great wrong; but 
things might have been much worse, because she 
might have been in love with the man who did 
the wrong. That, I am happy to say, is not the 
case. Notatall. She never really cared a straw 
about him; she has been insulted and outraged 
by the abominable wickedness -of the creature, 
but her deeper feelings are untouched. Now 
here is Tom’s chance. Therefore I went there 
this morning to plead his cause.” 

“Why not your own, since you love her so 


‘much ?” 


“You are a foolish child, Elsie. I told you 
that Tom must come first. And after a great 
deal of beating about the bush, because one nev- 
er quite knows in what light the thing is regard- 
ed by the person one is trying to persuade, I 
succeeded. Yes, Elsie,” he continued, triumph- 
antly, “ Virginie will marry Tom. That is the 
news I have to tell you.” | 

“And you?” 

“Why, I go on just the same. It has been a 
great happiness to me to love this sweet and 
beautiful woman. She will always remain to me 
the crown of womanhood. Perhaps I should ‘be 
almost afraid of marrying her. Perhaps it is 
better to worship at a distance.” 

“ Perhaps,” said Elsie, a little jealously, “you 
might find out that she is not altogether the god- 
dess you think.” 

“ And what a dreadful thing that would be to 
discover!” said Percival. ‘Now, if I marry a 
girl whom I know not to be a goddess, that 
would be better, wouldn’t it ?” 

“T should think so,” said Elsie, blushing—she 
hardly knew why. But nobody was there to see 
it, so it didn’t matter. ; 

“Yes; much better. If, for instance, you and 
I were to marry.” . 

Mr. Percival !” 

“If you would not be jealous, and think that 
because I have loved Virginie I can not find any 
love for you. But I thought you ought to know 
the whole truth.” 

“Oh, Mr. Percival! What will Violet say?” 

“You are a very dear and good little Elsie. 
We will go into that partnership, then. I’ve 
got no money; you’ve got no money. We will 
club our resources. And perhaps we needn’t 
move our quarters. And now, my child, as there 
is nobody in this lane but ourselves, put up your 
lips and let me kiss you, and tell me that you 


| won’t be jealous. Petrarch always made them 
} Say that.” 


{to BE CONTINUED.) 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Sotomon B. Grace, the man who was s0 civil 
to Sarah Mansell at the Custom-house, was, in 
his way, a rough and sturdy example of the spe- 
cies Pinder ; and on his way to and from the Cus- 
tom-house he used always to stand stock-still for 
two minutes and gaze at the windows of a house 
in One-hundred-and-fourth Street, that belonged 
to one Elizabeth Haynes. Two minutes is not 
long for a busy man to spare to the past, and 
Solomon had never been detected at the weak- 
ness. But to-day Elizabeth Haynes caught sight 
of him as she put on her bonnet at a glass to go 


out, and when she did come out at the door, there ~ 


he was gazing at the windows. 
Mrs. Haynes was a handsome, gay young woman, 
of a genial disposition. She knew very well what 


Solomon was up to, but useless sentiment was not | 
her line. 


“Well,” said she, feigning astonishment, “is 
that you, Mr. Grace, standing there like a petri- 
fied policeman ®” Solomon was too confounded 
to answer. “Perhaps you want apartments;” 
and she pointed to the card in the window. 

“Perhaps I wanted a sight of the lady that 
lets ’em.”’ 

“Then why not knock at the door and ask for 
the lady ?” 

““Wa’al, I guess rejected suitors ain’t always 
the most welcome callers.” 

“Why not? If they behave themselves, do 
you really think any woman hates a man for 
having been a little sweet on her? Next time 
don’t watch the premises, but walk right in and 
tell me the news from out West.” 

“‘'Wa’al,” said he, hesitating, “ye see, I don’t 
want no fuss. Now there’s somebody in that 
house that riles me. He has got a good thing, 
and doesn’t vally it. He gambles away all your 
money, and he is never at home. You were mar- 
ried to one Illinois man, and he respected you and 
loved you; and what mad dog bit you that you 
must go and marry a stranger? You had the 
whole State to pick from.” 

“And Mr. Solomon Grace in particular! You 
forget I’m a stranger myself. . I’m not annexed 
to your State.” 

Solomon admitted this, but said it was an over- 
sight in the Constitootion. 

“‘ Now this,” said she, “‘is why rejected suitors 
are not welcome to prudent women and good 
wives. They must run down the man we have 
chasen, and behind his back, too, nine times out 
of ten.” 

“T’m darned if it isn’t mean—as mean as dirt.” 

This concession seemed so creditable that she 
invited him to be her beau—as far as the market. 

Solomon could not believe his good fortune. 
She laughed at him, and enlightened him. ‘“ Give 
me a fair excuse, do you think I wouldn’t rather 
have a decent man beside me than take my walks 
alone? What a bad opinion you must have of 
woman’s sense! I do suppose that gentleman 
you are named after knew ‘em better. To be 
sure, he had six hundred teachers, poor man !” 

“*T would give his lot for my one.” 3 

‘“‘Solomon,” said Mrs. Haynes, severely, “ flat- 


tery is poison, so come on. I won’t stand still to: 


be poisoned.” So she went shopping, and con- 
tinued at it long after she had parted with Solo- 
mon Grace. 


Mrs. Mansell wandered on and on, and then 
back, to and fro, Lucy prattling gayly, and almost 
irritating her, until she turned hun Then her 


mother bought her a piece of pie with the only 


coin in her pocket, but could not eat herself. 
Night fell, the lamps were lighted; foot-sore, 
weary, and sick at heart, she.could hardly draw 
her limbs along, and began to ask herself bitter- 
ly what she had done to be abandoned again and 
again by everybody. But in truth she was not 
abandoned by all; a wise and just Providence 
was guiding her every step. At last she stopped 
in despair, and began to speak her mind to Lucy, 
since there was no one else. 

“It is inconsiderate, it is cruel,” said she, “and 
me a stranger in this great city. Why couldn t 
he take me up with him to look for lodgings” 
Oh, Lucy, my mind misgives me.” : 

‘Sit down on those steps, mamma,” said Lucy, 
with pretty affection. ; 

“Indeed I shall be glad to rest a bit.” — 

She sat down on the door-steps, and thoughts 
tormented her she could not utter to Lucy. This 
must be their old enemy, Drink. He had looked 
so pale and exhausted. Oh, if it was! Misery: 
for the habit once resumed, after so long absti- 
nence, would never be got rid of. Here was 4 
miserable prospect, and in a foreign land as well: 
no friends to curb him or stand by her. And 
then, if he got drunk, he would be robbed. How 
lucky she had sewed up the notes in his waist- 
coat! The money! Another chill thought went 
through her like an ice-bolt. Why had she part- 
ed with it? She had been warned that whilst 
she held it she held her husband. It was but & 
momentary horror. She dismissed that suspicion 
as unworthy and monstrous, and was ashamed 0 
herself for harboring so base a fear. 


| 
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Lucy saw the change in her distressed face, 
and came to a simple, comprehensive conclusion : 
‘Mamma, he is a wicked man.” 

Sarah was shocked at this from her. ‘No, 
no, my child; he is a good man, and your father.” 

“Then fathers don’t love us like uncles do. 
Uncle Joe would never have left us like this.” I 
wish I had never left home.” 

Sarah would not say that ; but she sighed deep- 
ly, and rocked herself, country fashion, sitting on 
the stone steps. | 

Mrs. Haynes came back to her tea, and féund 
her in that condition, while Lucy, standing beside 
her, opened two glorious eyes with sorrowful 
amazement. Fora moment Mrs. Haynes thought 
they were beggars, but the next her eye took in 
almost at one glance their dress and neat appear- 
ance, and Lucy’s ear-rings, pearl and gold. 

She asked Mrs. Mansell civilly what was the 
matter—was she tired ? ) 

Mrs. Mansell looked up, and said, sorrowfully, 
that she was in care and trouble. She had lost 
her husband. 

“What, dead ?” 

‘Nay, Heaven forbid! But we parted on the 
quay. He went to look for lodgings, and he nev- 
er came back. I don’t know what to think nor 
what to do, I’m sure.” . 

‘Dear me,” said the other; “and you a stran- 
ger in the country !”” 

Sarah sighed. | 

‘‘ And it is late for the child to be out.” ~ 

Sarah gave her a glance of maternal gratitude, 
and passed her arm round her child at the very 
idea of any harm threatening her. 

Mrs. Haynes looked well at them both, and 
liked their faces even better than their appear- 
~ ance. She said, good-naturedly, “ You had better 
step in and rest yourselves awhile, and then we’ll 


ee. | 
“Thank you kindly, ma’am ; I’m sure it is very 
good of you.” 

Mrs. Haynes opened the door with a latch-key 
and led the way to a back room of mixed char- 
acter. There was a French bed in it with cur- 
tains descending from a circular frame. There 
was also a chest of drawers, and a‘sort of plate- 
chest on them; a large easy-chair, much worn; 
and a round table, with a white cloth on it~-in 
short, it was an unpretending snuggery. 

“There, take off your bonnets and make your- 
selves comfortable,” said Mrs. Haynes. And 
while they were doing this, she whispered an 


order to her maid—her name was Millicent. Then | 


she took cups and saucers out of a cupboard and 
wiped them herself; and they talked all this while, 
she and Mrs. Mansell. 

A housekeeper’s vanity is always on the alert 
the moment a possible rival comes; so, as Mrs. 
Mansell looked like a person with a house of her 
own, Mrs. Haynes said: “‘ You mustn’t go by this 
room; mine is a beautiful house, but I take lodg- 
ers, and it is so full that I have to pig anywhere. 
It doesn’t matter much, you know, when one’s 
husband is away.” 

Lucy listened, and informed her mother, with 
some surprise, that the young lady was married. 

““Why, bless the child, I have been married 
twice. The first was an Illinois man. Ah! he 
was ahusband! This time it is Matthew Haynes, 
an Englishman. I can’t show him you, for he has 
_ gone home to draw a legacy, and that takes time.” 
She paused a moment to pour out the tea. 

“Are you a New York lady, if you please?” 
inquired Sarah. 

Mrs. Haynes, poising the tea-pot in the air, 
smiled at her simplicity. “No,” said she. “Are 
you? Why, we both speak country English as 
broad as a barn door. Bless your heart, I knew 
you for a country-woman the moment you opened 
your mouth, and I shouldn’t be surprised if we 
came from the very same part. I be Wiltshire.” 

‘“‘ And I’m Barkshire, born and bred.” 

“Didn’t I tell ’ee 2” 

Here Millicent came in with a large dish of 
fried oysters. 

“You don’t get such 
shire, let me tell ye.” 
“That we don’t. 
one time.” 

The hostess helped them liberally, and the 
wanderers enjoyed them to the full, and their 
_ eyes brightened, and the color came back to their 
faces, and when, like a true wife, Mrs. Haynes 
said, ‘“‘ Now tell me about yours,” Mrs. Mansell 
was more communicative than she would have 
been to an older acquaintance. 

“Oh, my man is an excellent husband. In- 
deed, he hasn’t a fault that I know of, except he 
takes a drop now and then.” 

‘Oh, they all do that at odd times,” said the 
other, carelessly. 

“ And even that he has given up,” said Sarah, 
earnestly. ‘Only he was so ill at sea and ex- 
hausted like. How else to account for his behav- 
lor, I can’t think; and you know they are some- 
times obliged to take a glass medicinal.” 

_\ Ay, that is their chat ; and ’tis the only medi- 
cine where one glass leads to another. There, 


oysters as these in Bark- 


I never saw so many all at 


don’t you begin to fret again. You'll see yours. 


long before I shall see mine.” Then she observed 
that Lucy could not keep her eyes open. So she 
went farther than she had intended at first; she 
determined to let them sleep in the house. “Take 
your bonnets,” said she, “and come with me.” 
She opened one of two folding-doors, and showed 
them into a larger parlor, with a bachelor’s bed 
init. The carpet was up, and stood in a roll, but 
everything was clean. ‘There, this room is let, 
but not till twelve to-morrow; you must excuse 
disorder, You put the little love to bed, and then 
we will have our chat out. Ah,” said she, with 
& sudden change of manner that was sweet hd 
touching, “I had a little girl by my first husband ; 
she would be about the age of yours if I could 
have kept her alive: so my heart warmed to 
yours the moment I saw her standing beside you 


on my step, and h 
trouble.” P, er young eyes full of love and 


Mrs. Haynes cried a little at this picture and 
her own sad reminiscences, and the happy mo- 
ther kissed the sorrowful one, and she*kissed her 
in return. Then Mrs. Haynes withdrew and sum- 
moned her maid, and she cleared away the things, 
and then they cleaned the cups and saucers and 
had a gossip, for Mrs. Haynes must have some- 
body to talk to. She was well educated, not like 
Deborah Smart: for all that, she never read a 
book now, and those who won’t read must talk. 

The folding-doors were thin, and did not meet 
very close; the new wood had shrink: and Sa- 
rah, without intending it, heard a word every now 
and then, but she paid no attention. The first 
thing the careful mother did was to thrust her 
hand and arm all down the bed inside; and she 
instantly resolved not to put her girl into it. She 
told her she should not undress her. So Lucy 
knelt at her knee, and said her prayers. When 
she had done, she asked if she might pray for 
the good lady. . ; 

“ Ay, do, dear, and so shall I; It’s all we can 
do for her.” She pulled down the counterpane, 
laid Lucy on the blanket, and put a shaw) over 
her, All this time she was thinking, and now 
her thoughts found vent. ‘“ My girl, is it not 
strange that those who are sworn to stay by us, 
and we by them, should fail us, and that a lady 
who never saw our faces before should open her 
arms and her house to us, because we are stran- 
gers in a foreign land? God bless her!” 

There was a loud knock at the street door. It 
was followed by an eager exclamation from the 
other room: “Oh, Milly! Why, sure that’s my 
husband’s knock.” 

“Oh! I hope it is,” cried Sarah, as Millicent 
and her mistress dashed into the passage. 


There was a moment of suspense, and then joy-: 


€ul exclamations in the passage. 

“It is, Lucy; I am so glad,” Sarah cried. 

“So am I, mamma.” 

“This way ! this way!” screamed Mrs. Haynes, 
pulling what seemed to Sarah to be rather an un- 
demonstrative husband into her little room. “I 
must have him all to: myself.” Then there was 
a long and warm embrace. 

Sarah was somehow conscious of what was 
ing on. She sat down-by Lucy, and said, a little 
sadly, “‘ Ay, they are happy, those two.’? Then, 
cheerfully, Well, my turn must come.” 

Sarah Mansell did not hear exactly what was 
said next, but I will tell the reader. 

Mrs. Haynes, who had now turned the gas up, 
was concerned at her husband’s appearance. 
“La!” said she, “ how pale you look ! 
in your own chair.” (He staggered a little, but 
got into the chair all right.) “Ill make you a 
cup of tea.” | 

“Tea be blowed !” said he, roughly. 


Sarah heard that where she sat, with her 


cheek against Lucy’s. She started away from 
her, half puzzled, half amazed. : 

‘“‘Gimme—drop brandy,” said the man, louder 
‘still. 


Sarah bounded with one movement into the: 


middle of the room, and then stood pauting. 
Even Lucy raised herself on her hands in the 
bed, and her eyes opened wide. 

“‘T doubt you have had enough of that already,” 
was the reply in the next room. ‘“ Why, now I 
think of it, you must have come by the steam- 
boat eight hours ago. How many have you liq- 
uored with before your wife’s turn came ?” | 

‘‘T don’t know,” said he, like a doug’s bark, loud 
and sharp and sullen. 


Lucy heard, and slipped off the bed to her mo- | 


ther, full of curiosity. “Why, mamma,” said 
she, “ that’s—” 

Before she could say the word, Sarah closed 
the child’s mouth with her hand almost fiercely ; 
then held her tight, and pressed the now terrified 
girl’s face against her own body. 

All the woman’s senses were so excited that 
she heard through the doors as if they had been 
paper. And this is what she heard this man say, 
who was her husband and the husband of tue 
‘woman that had sheltered her. 

“If you must know, I was faint, and troubled 
in my mind, and just took one glass to keep my 
heart up and clear my head, and then one led to 
another. Never you mind. I’m a good husband 
to you, the best in England—no, the best in New 
York—the best in all the world; d’ye hear?” 

“Yes,” said the other wife, “‘I hear the good 
news; but please don’t baw! it so loud.” Then 
she whispered something. 

Sarah caught her girl up like a baby, was at 
‘the bed in a moment, laid her on it, and dared 
her to move with such a look and such & com- 
manding gesture as the girl had never seen be- 


fore. Then hissing out, “I'll know all if it kills | 


me,” she glided back like a serpent to the door. 
She put her ear to the very aperture. 

Matthew Haynes, alias James Mansell, lowered 
his voice. ‘* You don’t know the sacrifice, curse 
it all. One drop of brandy, for mercy’s sake.” 

“Only one, then.” She gave him a glass. He 


gulped it down. 


“ Ah!—It is no use snivelling; I didn’t mean 
to do it this way. But it was sure to come to 
this. I was in a cleft stick.” 

“ What ever is the man maundering about ?” 
said Elizabeth. ‘‘ Ob, cursed liquor!” 

The moment she raised her voice, he raised his. 
“D’ye want to wrangle? It isn’t for you to 
grumble! Yow are all right. Iv Gor THE FOUR 
HUNDRED POUNDS I wiRED you aBouT!” ; 

He uttered these ee loudly, but very 
impressively, syllable by syllable. 

yor syllable by syllable they seemed to enter 
Sarah Mansell’s body like javelins made of ice. 
The poor creature shrank altogether at first, and 
then slowly stretched herself out. Her arms 
strangely contorted themselves in agony, but at 
last spread feebly out, and her hands clutched 
vaguely, as if she was on a real cross, as well as 
on a cross of mental anguish ; and when, after a 
few words of explanation, that told her nothing 
more, the other woman said, “ Well, you are a 


Sit down 


°| But far away from the city’s din. 


‘ they were ready to resort to grape and canister, 


‘Their faces are thin and sad dnd worn, 


wise, an old notion which has given rise to a 


when the cat washes herself, but bad when she » 


have thought if they had had to conduct their 
operations of the closing weex of July in New 


church that if they would permit him to place a 


good husband ; I must kiss you.” The limp body 
and drooping head of the true wife sank helpless 
against the door with a.strange sound; it was 
gentle, yet heavy and corpse-like. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


SEND THE LITTLE CHILDREN. 


Amonest the dirt and noise and heat 

Of a tenement district city street, 

Where the summer air is a poisonous breath, 

Heavily laden with seeds of death, 

Where grass and trees are th unknown, 

Where sorrow and sin are the ests sown, 
Are thousands of little children. 


Their garments scanty, faded, and torn; 

Many are lame and some are blind, 

Others are feeble in body or mind; 

And those who are well have a weary air, 

As though their life-burdens were heavy to bear, 
Too heavy for little children. 


Far away from its want and sorrow and sin, 
In country homes, where God’s pure air 
Finds ready access evervwhere— 
On breezy huil-sides, in valleys deep, 
Or where old ocean lulls to sleep— 

Waits a welcome for little children. 


No matter how poor. or feeble, or ill 

The “Fresh air Fund” nas a royal wih 

To do tor all what it does for one. 

Then out from the dirt and noise and heat, 

Into the summer air fresh and sweet, 

"Mong the grass and trees and blooming wheat, 
Send the weary little children. 


CATS AND THE WEATHER. 


Cats have the reputation of being weather- 


most extensive folk-lore. It is almost universal- 
ly believed that good weather may be expected 


licks her coat against the grain, or washes her 
face over her ear, or sits with her tail to the fire. 
As, too, the cat is supposed net only to have a 
good knowledge of the state of the weather, but 
a certain share in the arrangement of it, it is con- 
sidered by sailors to be most unwise to provoke 
it. Hence they do not much like to see a cat on 
board at all, and when one happens to be more 
frisky than usual, they have a popular saying 
that “the cat has got a gale of wind in her tail.” 
A charm often resorted to for raising a storm is 
to throw a cat overboard; but, according to a 
Hungarian proverb, as a cat does not die in wa- 
ter, its paws disturb the surface; hence the flaws 
on the surface of the water are nicknamed by 
sailors “cats’-paws.” In the same way, also, a 
larger flurry on the water is a “ cat’s-skin”; and 
in some parts of Englapd a popular name for the 
stormy northwest wind is the “ cat’s-nose.” 
Amongst other items of weather-lore associated 
with the cat, there is a superstition in Germany 
that if it rains when women have a large wash- 
ing on hand, it is an infallible sign that they have 
a spite against them, owing to their not having 
treated these animals well. We may also com- 
pare the Dutch uiea that a rainy wedding-day re- 
sults from the bride’s neglecting to feed her cat ; 
whereas in the valleys of the Tyrol girls who are | 
fond of cats are sald always to marry early, per- 
haps, as Mrs. Busk remarks, “an evidence that 
household virtues are appreciated in them by 
the men.” Once more. there ® a German belief 
that any une who guring his lifetime may have 
made cats ms enemies. is certain 0 ve accom- 
panied to the grave amidst a storm of wind and 
rain, 


WAIFS AND STRAYS. 


_ A Nesraska Granger was elected County Com- ' 
missioner on the strength of his unswerving op- 

position to the railroads, After he had been in 

office a short time a discussion of the matter of 

free passes arose, which resulted in the discov- 

ery that the Granger was riding as a dead-head, 

and charging the county at the rate of three hun- 

dred dollars a year for railway fares, 


While the terrible July heat, was the most op- 
pressive, a white crape was put on the door of a 
tenement- house in Cherry Street, in this city, 
where a child had died. Eight days later the 
crape was still there, nine other children having 
died in the house. 


From the fact that a cannon stood on the wharf 
at the village of Dobbs Ferry on a recent Sun- 
day, and a large force of special deputy-sheriffs 
paraded the river-bank armed with clubs and re- 
volvers, it would seem fair to infer that the ex- 
cursionists who were expected to arrive there 
from the city would not have been cordially 
welcomed. This conjecture is strengthened by 
the declaration of one of the village trustees that 


if necessary, to keep the visitors away. 


The climate of Egypt is generally supposed to 
be warm; but what would the English forces 


York? 


“ It is believed,” writes a correspondent, “ that 
Arabi Pasha has Europeans advising him.” A 
glance at. the leading editorial articles in the up- 
country dailies of our own land is sufficient to 
confirm the suspicion that Arabi is getting any 
amount of advice from Americans. 


~ 


A Philadelphia man told the trustees of a 


memorial window in the edifice, he would make 


the church society a handsome present. The 


church was not rich, and the trustees gladly ac- 
cepted the offer. When the drawing of the pro- _ 
posed window was shown to them, they beheld a 
representation of heaven, with a winding path 
leading up to the gate, in which stood Gabriel 
ready to extend a cordial welcome to the donor 
of the window, who was trudging up the path. 
The trustees reconsidered their acceptance of the 
window and the money gift. : 


The Chicago police patrol are to be furnished 
with wagons having India rubber’ tires on the 
wheels. With this improvement it is expected 
that a resident may be restored to his family late 
at night without attracting the morbid curiosity 
of the entire neighborhood. 


A lecturer on esthetic topics has been making 
the most of the absence of Uscar Wilde from 


London. This rival of the absent leader con- 


demns coats, vests, and hats, and attacks trou- 
sers with especial ferocity. He says that the 
dress worn by men at the present day is, as a 
whole, idiotic. Tailless coats, trousers stopping 
at the knee, and shirts without starched fronts 
are what he advocates. He would entirely do 
away with pockets, even the pistol pocket. 


At the time of the bombardment of Alexan- 
dria there were published in that city three daily 
newspapers in the French language, two in Ara- 


| bic, two in Italian, and one each in Greek and 


English. The largest circulation was about five 
thousand. Besides these, there were six weekly 
papers—two in French, two in Arabic, one in 
Italian, and one in English. The paper having 
the largest circulation. in Egypt was probably 


| Zgyptian Events, the government organ, printed — 
in Cairo, and circulating about ten thousand 


copies. 


It is noted as a curious. coincidence that just 
one year before the English fleet bombarded Al- . 
exandria and set fire to the city, the French ves- 
sels bombarded and burned the city of Sfax, in 
Tunis. Both events occurred on the 16th of 
July. 


The closing events in the career of the late 
Fun Chew, a laundryman in Passaic, New Jersey, 
passed with noteworthy celerity. He was seized 
in the forenoon with colic. Before noon he had 
shot himself. He died early in the afternoon, 
and at six o’clock he was buried with Chinese 
ceremonies. His brother, Ah Lung, placed all of 
his effects in a trunk, and'burned them at-night- 
fall on the river-bank. When the day closed, 
a small mound of ashes was all that was ‘eft to 
tell that Fun Chew, had lived. ; 


It is announced that the Secretary of the Navy 


is about to send two war vessels to sea “to test 


their seaworthiness.” Happy thought! There 
are few things more essential to the naval-stand- 
ing of a great nation in these modern times than 
that its vessels shall be capable of floating. 


The manner in which the Egyptian gunners ,, 


stood at their posts in: the bombarded forts has - 
given rise to the suspicion that ¢hey were base- 
ball umpires from Americg. 


Many years ago the Rev. Thomas Kelley, of Nash. 
ville, Tennessee, a Methodist mfssionary, brought 
a Chinese lad to America and placed him Ma the- 
ological school. The Chinese doy adopted the 
name of his patron, and afterward went back. to 
China as a missionary. He returned to this coun- 
try and labored among the Chinese of the West. 
The name by which he was knowr in China was 
lost, and when he died recently in the county 
hospital at Denver, Colorado, he was known only 
as “the Rev. Thomas Kelley, the Chinese Method- 
ist missionary.” A Methodist church society in 
Denver gave him a Christian burial. ay 


Complaints having been made to a firm of New 
Haven merchants that they were giving short 
weight to some of their customers, they over- 
hauled their scales, and found a big rat in the 
box under the platform. The account says that 
the lively rodent had been jumping from one side 
of the delicately-balanced levers to the other, now 
giving the customer overweight and now under. 
weight. The members of the firm insist that 
the creature was not an educated rat, and they 
believe that their loss has been more than their 


gain. 


Arabi Pasha wants a thousand Kentucky mules, 
and if the English know how to profit by an op- 
portunity, they will cheerfully assist him in pro- 
curing them, As a dynamite cartridge is to a 
fire-cracker, so is a Kentucky mule to an Egyp- 
tian donkey. 


Several weeks ago a cable dispatch was re. 
ceived from England, asking whether the Brit- 
ish volunters, who are to compete in the interna- 
tional military rifle match at Creedmoor in Sep- 
tember, would be permitted to wear their uni- 
forms on United States territery. A reply was 
sent to the effect that there would be no objec- 
tion, and to allay any doubts that might linger 
with the Englishmen, permission for them to 
wear their uniforms was obtained from tke na- 
tional and the State authorities. Then came an- 
other message from London saying that the Brit- 
ish government had forbidden its volunteers to 
wear their uniforms in the United States, and 
that the match could not take place unless the 
English team were permitted to shoot as civil- 
ians, in a special uniform gotten up for the occa- 
sion. Word was sent substantially to the effect 
that they would be welcomed in any toggery in 
which they might see fit to present themselves ; 
and thus a great international question was set- 
tled without bloodshed, or even resort to arbitra- 
tion. | 
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THE LEITER-CARRIER. 


His daily round with patient tread 

The trusty letter-carrier goes, — 
Though stwimer suns beat om his head, 

Or round him whirl the winter’s snows ; 
Through rain and sleet, through cold and heat, 


He follows his appointed beat. 


Arrayed in suit of sober gray, 

His leathern pouch upon his side, 
And loitering never by the way, 

He presses on with lusty stride: 
Alert and strong, he* bowls along 
Unheedful of the jostling throng. 


Yet oft a moment at the door 

Of lowly cot or mansion proud 
He pauses, from his varied store 

To yield a part, with summons [oud. 
From near and far—where gleams the Star 
Ur glows the Cross—his tidings are. 


But who may guess what fateful news © 
Each well-sealed packet doth inclose ! 

Hard words, perchance, that beat and bruise 
The quivering: heart like angry blows, 

Or bounteous store of tender lore 

From Love or Friendship, running o’er. 


Shall we not ask, ‘Good carrier, pray 
What message for that smiling maid 

Hast brought but now from far away? 
What word to yonder matron staid ? 

Why trembled so the hand of snow 


That clutched the letter black with woe?” 


“Nay, question not—ye ask in vain: 
My task to carry, not to know 
The secrets, or of joy or pain, 
These letters bear to high or low.”. 
And lane and street the sounds repeat 
Of summons loud and hurrying feet. 


So day by day, through lengthening years, 
The trusty carrier comes and goes, 

Unconscious sé¢att’ring smiles and tears, 
Life’s radiant joys, it’s sombre woes, 

And seeking still, with patient will, 

His humble duty to fulfill. 


SAILORS’ SNUG HARBOR. 


A Grove of weather-beaten old sailors sat in 
the shade of a generous elm on the north shore 
of Staten Island, and placidly smoked their pipes 
in the heat of the mid-day sun. They were bat- 
tered and maimed and aged, and showed the ef- 
fects of tempestuous lives in wrinkled faces and 
knotted hands, but they smoked in the calm con- 
tentment of men who had no further cares, and 
were pleasantly drifting onward without anxiety. 

Before them was the Kill von Kull, alive with 
craft of every kind, from the monstrous excursion 
steamers, throbbing and thumping heavily toward 
Coney Island, to the slender racing shells that 
shot spasmodically about. Occasionally a clean- 
ly built yacht would bowl up the channel, with the 
water hissing oyer her bows and bubbling wildly 
astern, or a stanch freight schooner or brig would, 
sail majestically by the little group of aged sea- 
men lounging under the shadyelm. Then a short 
and stumpy old nan, with atanned face, a wooden 
leg, and a single eye, would struggle to his feet, 
whip a rickety spy-glass from his copious coat 
pocket, and bring it to bear gravely on the cratft, 
though it might be less than fifty feet away. His 
companions always ceased talking when he did 
this, and looked up at him with grave and por- 
tentous interest. When he had finished sighting 
the craft, the one-eyed old sailor would jam his 
glass together with a resounding smack, drop it 
into his pocket, and resume his seat with pursed 
lips and a puckered brow. dis companions then 
looked at each other and slowly shook their heads, 
implying forcibly that the one-eyed sailor had his 
opinions, but he didn’t shout them aloud and 
seatter them broadcast to the world. 

Within a few feet back of the tree was the 
shore road running around the island. Heavy 
men went whizzing along behind fast trotters ; 
languid women, rolled by in luxurious victorias ; 
stylish youths, perched on grotesque dog-carts, 
drove with their hands very high, and made ear- 
nest efforts to keep a single glass in the right 
eye; brightly dressed girls ambled gently in pha- 
etons ; and equestrians bobbed jerkily along, and 
glared fiercely at the slim boys who flashed silent- 
ly but dazzlingly to and fro on their spidery bi- 
cycles. But the old sailors sat with their eyes 
on the water, and noticed nothing ashore. 

On the inner border of the road was a high 
‘iron fence with heavy pillars of stone, Through 
it could’ be seen more than twenty buildings, 
large and small, rising from closely clipped lawns, 
and shaded by beautiful old elms and oaks. Care- 
fully kept flower-plots and level rows of box 
hedges broke the monotony of the lawns, and 
cool paths wound about under the trees. Scat- 
tered over the grounds were groups of ancient 
sea-faring men quietly chatting together, and in- 
variably smoking pipes. They were nearly all 
beyond sixty vears of age, and several shadowed 
a hundred, but they looked cheerful and happy, 
and spun yarns interminably. One long row of 
marble steps that led into the central building 
supported nearly two hundred old tars smoking 
in the shade. Over the marble portico that shel- 
tered the steps were the words, “ Sailors’ Snug 
Harbor,” in stone letters. In the basement back 
of the steps were more old sailors, working in- 
dustriously at making baskets, weaving mats, or 
fashioning diminutive ships. Many more wan- 
dered along the road; and a few were fishing off 
the shore. There were five old men in the group 
under the shady elm. The oldest, a man of per- 
haps eighty years, had been a captain in his 
younger days, but his right leg was broken by a 
falling spar in a gale of wind, and he was obliged 
to give up the sea. 

“I went high an’ I went low,” the old man 


said; “lookin’ fur a helpin’ hand, but no one 
would give me a lift. My leg was shattered 
above the knee, an’ I had to use two crutches, 80 
of course I was no good at sea. I was left in 
Havre until my money an’ credit was gone. Then 
I went over on the charity of an ol’ shipmate to 
England, where I hopyd to git relief from the firm 
which owned the Percy B., the ship I sailed as 
cap’n on fur six year. The firm give me three 
pounds sterlin’, an’ tol’ me not to come back. 
Then I wandered about the docks lookin’ fur my 
old friends. I didn’t find ’em. No, it was no 
use: they couldn’t be found. I hung around Liv- 
erpool fur two year, an’ actually had to beg from 
door to door—me as once commanded a ship! 
Then I cum over to this side of the water, where 
I first started out to sea when a boy. I tell you 
it went hard with me fur a long time. I had no 
relations nearer than cousins, an’ what cousin is 
goin’ to take care of a middle-aged, crippled old 
seamun? I peddled matches, an’ hung around 
Water and South streets fur years, gittin’ lower 
all the time. Sometimes I'd meet some of the 
old men that sailed before the mast when I was 
cap’n of the Percy B., an’ they’d give me a lift 
fur a time. Well, I got the rheumatism in my 
joints, an’ it did appear to me as if there wasn’t 
any use a-livin’, when the owner of a sailors’ 
boardin’-house in Cherry Street, who knew me, 
sez one day, ‘Try the Snug ’Arbor,’ sez he. I 
knew that a man oughter be fifty-five to get in, 
an’ I was only fifty-two; but I went down, an’ 
they took me in because I was crippled, an’ 
washed me an’ shaved me, an’ give me a room 
as clean as the cap’n’s cabin of a man-o’-war, an’ 
put me inside of a new suit of clothes, stuck a 
pipe in my mouth, an’ sez, ‘ There, you’re safe an’ 
sound forever, an’ God bless your soul!’ ” 

The old man shook his head slowly, and the 
others puffed sympathetically at their pipes. Then 
the one-legged old mariner struggled up, and 
whipping out his spy-glass with a resounding 
clatter, sighted a row-boat a cable’s-length dis- 
tant, and muttered, in a husky bass, ‘‘ Which no 
shattered hulk kin find a better haven fur ter 
haul up an’ rot in than Sailors’ Snug ’Arbor, late 
Cap’n in command!” Then he slammed 
his glass together again and growled: “I was 
riddled with shot an’ shell runnin’ the lower 
blockade, an’ what did my country do fur me? 
Left me ter soak in a swamp, an’ when I cum out 
I starved till I struck the ’Arbor, since which I 
ain’t no call fur ter make remarks when there’s 
a superior orficer present, myself bein’ a seamun.” 

This delicate reference to the former captain 
of the Percy B. was accompanied by a graceful 
wave of the hand, and the one-eyed and wooden- 
legged old sailor dropped back in his seat with 
the air of a man conscious of having acted in a 
way that was calculated to show off all his best 
qualities at once. 

“There are a great many old sailors here,”’ the 
writer said. 

“There’s 788 old seamun sheltered here who 
would otherwise be starvin’ in the streets,” an- 
swered the old captain. ‘Ten are more than 
ninety years old, an’ nearly all are over sixty 
years. There’s no distinction in race or color, 
there bein’ thirty-two nations represented, an’ 
forty-odd nigger seamun taken care of equal to 
any white men—” 

“‘ An’ Jaxon,” interrupted the one-eyed old tar. 

“Yes, an’ a full-blooded Indian sailor, which 
his name is Jaxon,” added the old man. ‘ There 
are also all grades. Twenty-six cap’ns are proud 
to call the ’Arbor ’ome, an’ there’s no end of un- 
der officers, down to a nigger cook. Besides 
these, there’s nearly fifty blind seamun, as many 
in the hospital, an’ twenty gone insane.” 

“You don’t lack variety.” 

“No more we do, sir.” 

“Who built the Harbor ?” 

The old man carefully filled his pipe afresh, 
and settled himself comfortably. 

“T’ve been here many years, an’ I know the 
place from main-truck to keelson,” he said, slow- ° 
ly. “It was founded in 1801, by Cap’n Rosert 
RicHarD RanDALL, as a home fur aged an’ infirm 
seamun. To support the instertooshun he left a 
farm in New York city, which in those days was 
so far out of town that many people couldn’t lo- 
cate it. It consistered of twenty-one acres, sir, 
which they are bounded to-day by Fourth Street 
an’ Ninth Street an’ Broadway an’ University 
Place, with a few acres east of Broadway, on 
which Stewart's store stands. Old Cap’n Ran- 
DALL bought this property for $7500, an’ after- 
ward sold it to the first Jacos Brevoorr for 
$5000; but the old Knickerbocker cancelled the 
bargain, an’ the property was shoved back on 
Cap’n Ranpati’s hands. The City Record now 
values that property higher than $22,000,000! 
The income, in course, is consequently enormous, 
an’ can’t be used up, no matter how much buildin’ 
is done here. It goes to prove, accordin’ to my 
calculation, that the Almighty favored this home 
for weary seamun, fur the home was needed, an’ 
nothi but good luck attended it from the first. 
That is, I mean, after the first struggle; for, 
you must know, there was a storm at the. start. 
Cap’n RanpaLi had nevvies an’ nieces, an’ he 
wasn’t cold under-ground before they begun to 
contest the will. But that will was drawn up by 
two lawyers who knew what they was about. 
They died before your day, sir, but I make no 
doubt you’ve heard thé names of the Hon. ALEx- 
ANDER HamILton and Daniet D. Tompkins. The 
nevvies an’ nieces of the good old Cap’n contested 
that there will until 1831, when the Supreme 
Court declared that it was sound as oak. The 
Arbor was then put under way with a Board of 
Trustees accordin’ jo the wishes of Cap’n Ran- 
DALL. This Board ¢‘onsisted of the Chancellor of 
the State, the Mayor of New York, an’ the Presi- 
dent of the Chamber:of Commerce, to look after 
the mercantile interests; the President an’ Vice- 
President of the Marine Society, fur to keep a 
weather eye open to the welfare of the seamun; 


First Presbyterian Church, fur to represent the 
religious elerment. That is the way ol’ Cap’n 
RanDALL wanted the Board to stand in 1801, an’ 
that’s how she stands in 1882, with the exception 
of the Chancellor of the State, which office has 
been abolished accordin’ to law. If any man 
thinks that Cap’n Ranpa.u didn’t have a level 
head when he outlined that there Board, let him 
speak.” | 

‘“‘ Noman,” gurgled the one-eyed sailor, huskily, 
“doubts the word of the cap’n of the Percy B.” 

“That Board laid the corner-stone of the main 
building on October 21, 1831, and Jim Hemen, the 
first inmate, was admitted on the 16th of the fol- 
lerin’ month, accordin’ to the record of the same, 
which I’ve read fur twenty year. Since that time 
there has been exactly eighteen hundred aged an’ 
infirm seamun admitted. The eighteen-hundredth 
one came to-day, an’ eat so much dinner that he 
made some joyful jokes, an’ went to sleep in an 
easy-chair by the south side window of the din- 
ing-hall. I tever saw so contented a man as he 
was. He sez he travelled from Charleston afoot 
to get here, an’ now he’s satisfied. Well, as I\ 
was sayin’, good luck follered the Cap’n’s lines 
from the start. The trustees, when they bought 
this place in ’31, paid for 166 acres just $16,500. 
Now, the same property would bring more than a 
million. So you see she moves along nicely, an’ 
the seamun get the benefit, as the Cap’n inte 
they should.” 

“What do you do all day long?” 

“Our habits are reg’lar. We get up at five in 
the mornin’, winter an’ summer, an’ wash, dress, 
make up our beds, an’ sweep out our rooms in 
time fur breakfast at half past six. Fur break- 
fast we have coffee, bread and butter, an’ hash 
or meat of some kind. Then we have a roast- 
meat dinner at noon, an’ supper at six. Between 
meals we make baskets an’ mats an’ things, an’ 
sell ’em in the city fur spendin’-money. We are 
allowed one pound of tobacco a month by #v- 
ernor MELVILLE, who has charge of the ’Afbor, 
an’ if we want any more we buys it. T we 
have a readin’-room an’ library, an’ we pl - 
inoes ; but what we do most is what we’re doing 
now—resting.” 

“T suppose you have many queer companions 
here—men of strange experiences through the 
world ?” | 

“‘ We have,” said the ancient tar, decidedly, “a 
man here who was a great man, an’ who is a 
great man yet in memory; for he isn’t here, 
which he’s dead.” The old man paused after 
this singularly concise and lucid statement to 
observe the one-legged old tar, who, after in- 
tently studying the character of one of the Staten - 
Island ferry-boats, slid his glass together slowly 
and softly, and shook his head with a mournful 
air as he slowly sat down in his place. 

“Dead as my grandmother’s cat!” said the 
one-eyed old salt, in a jerky bass voice that seem- 
ed to rumble up and down his throat at will, 
sometimes sinking almost to silence, and then 
suddenly barking out gruffly, while his eye wan- 
dered sadly over the water, and he tapped the 
sod with his wooden leg. ‘ Deader, if anything, 
*cause he’s buried eight feet deep. An’ I say now 
fur the hundredth time that he was a man such 
as ain’t orften ekalled, was Cap’n Spencer, man- 
o’-wars-man, an’ gunner to the second gun on the 
la'board side of the quarter-deck of the Zssez, 
1812. 

“The Essex ?” 

“Yes, sir; begun as powder-monkey on frig- 
ate Essex, one of the midshipmen bein’ Admiral 
FarraGut—leastwise he arterward become Admi- 
ral Farragut. Cap’n Spencer died in November, 
in this ’ére "Arbor, in the year ’77, havin’ been a 
inmate of the same for twenty-eight years. When 
Admiral Farracut was alive, Cap’n SPENCER went 
to see him reg’lar. They was the only two sur- 
vivors of the great fight, an’ Farracut treated 
him like an ekall, if he was an admiral. ‘ What 
cheer, Spencer ?’ the commander used ter say ; an’ 
SPENCER ’d say, ‘ Tip-top, your honor, an’ movin’ 
along,’ whereon they would talk over the great 
fights of 1812-14. When he took leave of Cap’n 
SPENCER, the Admiral used to say, ‘ Well, Spencer, 
you’re creepin’ toward eighty, an’ I’m gettin’ 
along myself. I wonder which of us goes first ?’ 
An’ Cap’n SPENCER used to say, ‘ Please God, it’s 
me, your honor,’ and come back to the ’Arbor. 
The Admiral went first, an’ was buried in such a 
most terrific storm that folks didn’t care ter risk 
it; but Cap’n Spencer followed his old command- 
er through the storm of hail and rain as he had 
through storms of shot an’ shell, an’ stood by, 
though drenched to the skin, while the remains 
was stowed away. Then he cum back ter the 
Arbor, an’ stood the only man as lived who fought 
in the Hssex that day at Valparaiso.” 

“Tt was a great battle.” 

“ It was, sir,” rumbled the one-legged old sail- 
or, jerkily—“ it was, indeed. Cap’n Dave Por- 
TER, whose son commanded another Zssezx in the 
last war, was in command that March day at 
Valparaiso when Spencer an’ Admiral Farracut 
fought side by side. Dave Porter wanted fight. 
He sent word to the two British men-o’-war lay- 
in’ outside the ’arbor, sayin’ to the English ad- 
miral that if he would send one of the men-o’- 
war, the Phebe, three leagues seaward, he would 
come out and engage the Cherub, which was a 
bigger frigate than the Essex an’ heavier manned. 
Well, sir, the English admiral agreed, an’ the 
Phebe put out to sea. Old Dave PorTER was so 
anxious to fight, sir, that he wouldn’t wait fur 
that there Phebe to get any distance away, but 
clum right out and engaged the big Cherub. In 
a minute the other Englishman come about, an’ 
before Dave Porter could get his honest old 
head into workin’ order, the Hssezx had it hot an’ 
heavy, with one-on the sta’board quarter an’ the 
other on the la’board bow emptying hot shot into 
her like hail. I tell you, sir, that wasn’t a plea- 
sant fight by no means, an’ America ain't no call 
ter feel ashamed of her boys aboard the Zssez, 


and the rector of Trinity an’ the pastor of the | 


| fur they was sound an’ true, an’ none more so 


than Cap’n Spencer, late of the Sailors’ Snug 
’Arbor, now no more of this life.” 

Again the one-legged old tar struggled up, and 
sighted a row-boat with great earnestness. The 
old captain of the Percy B, looked at him sadly, 
and said, aside to the writer: “ Peg-leg feels his 
loss. There was no closer friends in this ’Arbor 
than Peg-leg an’ Cap’n Spencer of the Easez, 1812.” 

“Yes, we has odd characters here,” he contin- - 
ued ; “men who have fought the world for many 
years, and been cast about by the elerments till 
they’re bunged an’ tattered an’ torn; men who 
has led lives that they wouldn’t dare to live again, 
an’ men who has been wrecked on many seas. 
They are all here, driftin’ slowly toward the end, 
but comf’table an’ happy, passin’ their las’ days 
snug an’ sound in the berth provided by a good 
man, whose memory’s always green—Cap’n Ros- 
ERT RICHARD RANDALL.” 


(Begun in Werxty No. 1827.] 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
“IT IS ALTOGETHER UNTRUE.” 


THE month of September wore itself away at 
Exeter very sadly. An attempt was made to bid 
Mrs. Western welcome back to her old home, but 
from the nature of the circumstances there could 
hardly be much heartiness in the attempt. Mrs. 
Thorne came over from Honiton to see her, but 
even between Cecilia and Maude Hippesley, who 
was certainly the most cherished of her Exeter 
friends, there could be no free confidence, al- 
though there was much sympathy. Mrs. West- 
ern could bring herself to speak evil to no one 
of her husband. She had, with much passion, 
told the entire story to her mother, but when her 
mother had begun to say hard words respecting 
him, Cecilia had found it impossible to bear them. 
Had her mother taken Mr. Western’s part, it may 
be doubted whether she could have endured that. 
There was no speech concerning him which was 
possible for her ears. She still looked forward 
to the chance of having him back again, and if 
he would come back, if he would take her back, 
then he should be entirely forgiven. He should 
be so forgiven that no mutual friend should have 
heard a word of reproach from her lips. She 
herself would know how hardly she had been 
used ; but there should be no one to say that she 
had ever been heard to complain of her husband. 
Not the less was her heart full of wrath; not the 
less did she during every hour of the day turn 
over in her thoughts the terrible injustice of 
which she had been the victim. But it can be 
understood that even to her old friend Maude 
Hippesley, who was now happy in her new home 
as Mrs. Thorne, she could not talk openly of the 
circumstances of her separation. But there was, 
alas! no other subject of such interest to her at 
the present moment as to give matter for free 
conversation: 

The Dean’s family, and especially Mrs. Hippes- 
ley, attempted to be kindtoher. The Dean him- 
self came down and called with much decanal | 
grandeur, conspicuous as he walked up to the 
hall door with shovel hat and knee-breeches. 
But even the Dean could not do much. He had 
intended to take Mrs. Western’s part as against 
his brother-in-law, having been no doubt prompt- 
ed by some old feeling of favor toward Cecilia 
Holt; but now he was given to understand that 
this Mr. Western had also gone astray, and in 
such a way as to make it hardly possible that he ~ 
should talk about it. He called, therefore, and 
took her by the hand, and expressed a hope that 
all things should be made to go straight, and then 
he left her, taking her by the hand again, and 
endeavoring to prove his esteem by his manner 
of doing so. That was the beginning and the 
end of the Dean’s comforting. Mrs. Hippesley 
could do but little more. She did make an at- 


‘tempt at confidential conversation, but was soon 


stopped by Cecilia’s cold manner. Mrs. Western, 
indeed, could speak to none. She could not utter 
a word either for or against her husband. Mrs. 
Green came, of course, more than once, but it was 
the same thing. Mrs. Western could endure to 
talk and to be talked to about nothing. And 
though there was friendship in it, it was but a sub- 
dued feeling of friendship—of friendship which 
under the. circumstances had to be made silent. 
Mrs. Green, when she had taken her leave, deter- 
mined not to come again immediately, and Mrs. 
Western, when Mrs. Green had gone, felt that she 
did not wish her to come. She could live with 
her mother more easily than with her old friends, 
because her mother understood the tone of her 
mind. Each kept her thoughts to herself on 
that subject of which each was thinking, but 
each sympathized with the other. 

Lady Grant, as soon as she understood the con- 
dition of things, at once began to correspond with 
her brother. To her it was a matter of course 
that he should, sooner or later, take his wife back 
again. But to her thinking it was most impor- 
tant that he should do so before the fact of their 
quarrel had been flaunted before the world by 
an enduring separation. She wrote, in the first 
instance, without throwing blame upon either 
party, but calling upon her brother to show the 
honesty and honor of his purpose by coming back 
at once to Durton Lodge, -and receiving Cecilia. 
‘‘Of course it must be so sooner or later,” said 
Lady Grant; “and the quicker you do it, so much 
easier will be the doing.” It should be told that 
Mrs. Holt had, without telling her daughter in her 
passion, herself written to Mr. Western. ‘ You 
have sacrificed my daughter in your perversity, 
and that without the slightest cause for blame.” 
Such had been the nature of Mrs. Holt’s letter, 
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which had reached him but a day before that of 

his sister. Lady Grant’s appeal had not been of - 
the same nature. She had said nothing of the 

sin of either of them, but had written as though 

both had been in fault, misunderstanding each 

other, and neither having been willing to yield a 

Tittle. Then she had appealed to her brother’s 

love and affectionate disposition. It was not till 

afterward that she had been able to inform him. 
of the baby that was expected. 

Mr. Western answered his sister’s letter from 
Dresden. To Mrs. Holt he sent no reply; but he, 
used her letter as the ground for that which he” 
made to Lady Grant, writing as though Mrs. 
Holt’s words had come directly from his wife. 
“They say that I have sacrificed Cecilia without 
the slightest fault on her part. I have not sac- 
rificed her, and there has been terrible fault on 
her part. Fault! A young woman marries a 
man while she is yet engaged to another, and 
tells the poor dupe whom she has got within her 
clutches nothing of her first engagement! Is there 
no fault in that? And she afterward entertains 
the first man at her husband’s house, and corre- 
sponds with him, and prepares at last to receive 
him there as a friend, and that without a word on 
the subject spoken to her husband! Is there no 
faultinthat? Andat last the truth becomes known 
to him because the base man is discontented with 
the arrangements that have been made, and chooses. 
to punish her by exposing her at last to the wrath 
of her husband! I say nothing of him. With 
his conduct in the world I have no concern, But 
can all that have taken place with no fault on 
her part? Whatin such a state of things should 
I have done? Should I have contented myself 
simply with forbidding my wife to receive the 
man at my house? Should I have asked her no 
question as to the past? Should I have passed 
over that engagement which had been in full ex- 
istence during the last twelve months, and have 
said nothing of it? Or should I have expressed 
my anger, and then have forgiven her, and at- 
tempted to live with her as though this man had 
never existed? Knowing me as you do, can you 
say that that would have been possible to me? 
How could I have lived with a wife of whom I 
knew so much as I had then learned of mine— 
but had known so little before? Had I been a 
man of the world, living for the world, careless 
as to my own home except as to the excellence 
of my dinner and the comfort of my bed, it might 
have been possible. A man trusting for his hap- 
piness to such means might, perhaps, have con- 
tinued to exist and not have been broken-hearted. 
But I think you will understand that such could 
not be the case with me. I looked for my hap- 
piness to my wife’s society, and I discovered when 
I had married that I could not find it there. I 
could never respect her. 

“But she tells me that having married her, I 
have no right to sacrifice her. As I had been * 
fool enough to allow myself to be so quickly al- 
lured by her charms, and had made those charms 
my own, I was bound to stand by my bargain. 
That I take it is the argument which her mother 
uses. I grant the truth ofit. Itis I that should 
be sacrificed and not she. I have so acted that 
I am bound to submit myself to such a verdict. | 
What the law would require from me I can not 
say. The law might perhaps demand a third of | 
my income. She shall have two-thirds if she 
wishes it. She shall have seven-eighths if she 
will ask for it. At present I have given instruc- 
tions by which during her life she shall have one- 
half. I am aware that in the heat of her passion © 


she has declined to accept this. It shall never- } pleasure ?” 
“Not in the least,” said the angry wife. 
8 


theless be paid to her credit. And I must deny 
that one who has achieved her marriage after 
such a fashion has any right, when so treated, to 
regard herself as sacrificed. I am the victim. 
But as I am convinced that she and I can not 
live happily together, I reserve to myself the right 
of living apart.” 
Lady Grant, when she received this letter, im- 
mediately sat down to write to Cecilia, but she 
soon found it to be impossible to put into a let- 
ter all that there was to be said. She was living 
in the neighborhood of Perth, whereas her sister- 
in-law was at Exeter. And yet the matter was 
of such moment that she perceived it to be essen- 
tial that they should see each other. Perhaps it 
might be better that Mrs. Western should come 
to her ; and therefore she wrote to her, not ex- 
plaining the cause of the proposed visit, to do 
which would be as difficult as to write the full 
letter, but simply saying that in the present con- 
dition of things she thought it would be well 
that Cecilia should visit her. This, however, 
Mrs. Western refused to do. She had come to 
her mother, she said, in her terrible difficulty, and 
in her present circumstances would not at once 
leave her. She considered herself bound to obey 
her husband, and would remain at Exeter until 
she received instructions from him to leave it. 
There was in her letter a subdued tone of dis- 
pleasure, which Lady Grant felt that she had not 
deserved. She at any rate was anxious to do her 
best. _ But she would not on that account aban- 
don the task which she had undertaken. Her 
only doubt was whether she had better go to her 
brother at Berlin or to his wife at Exeter. She 
understood perfectly now the nature of those mis- 


taken suspicions which filled her brother’s mind. | 
was ungentlemanlike and abominable, but the 


And she was almost sure of the circumstances 
which had produced them. But she was not quite 
sure; and were she to make mistakes in discuss- 


ing the matter with him, such mistakes might be | 


fatal. She thought that with Cecilia she could 
not do other than good. She knew her brother’s 
mind better than did his wife, and she imagined 
that between them such a story might be told— 


_& Story so true and so convincing that the hus- | 


band might be brought back. 


The following very short | 
ole g very sary etter, therefore, was 


“My pear Cecit1a,—As you will not come to 


P “Ah, indeed, why?” said Lady Grant. 


-aldine. 


me at Perth, I must go to you at Exeter. I shall 


start this day week, and will be with you on the 

folléwing Wednesday. Do not mind as to a room 

for me, as I can stop at the hotel; but it is, I 

think, imperative that we should see each other. 
“ Yours affectionately, Berroa Grant.” 


““Mamma, Lady Grant is coming here next 
week,” said Cecilia to her mother. 

“To this house next week ?” 

“‘She says that she will come to the hotel, but 
of course we must receive her here.” 

“But why is she coming ?” 

““T suppose it is because she thinks that some- 
thing should be done on behalf of her brother. I 
can understand her feeling, and am sure that she 
sympathizes with me. But I do not think that 
any good will come of it. Unless he can see how 
wrong he is, nothing will be able to change him. 
And until his very nature is changed, he will not 
be made to understand his own fault.”? It was 
thus for the first time for a fortnight that Mrs. 
Western spoke to her mother about her husband. 

At the day appointed Lady Grant came, and 
Mrs. Western met her atthestation. ‘ Of course 
you will not go to the hotel,” she said; “there 
is plenty of room at the house. I am greatly 


obliged to you for coming. It seems a dreadful | 


thing to have to come on such a business all the 
way from Perth. I know that I ought to apolo- 
gize to you for the trouble.” 

“Apologize! There can be no apologizing be- 
tween you and me. If I can make each of you 
understand the truth, there ig not, I think, any 
doubt but that you will be brought together.” 

“If he can be made to see the truth, it may be 
so. I do not know that there is any seeing of 
the truth necessary on the other side. I have 
complained of nothing. He has taken upon him- 
self to leave me for some cause as to which I am 
perfectly in the dark. However, we will not talk 
about it now.” Then she put Lady Grant into 
the fly and took her home, 

There was nothing more said about it on that 
day. Mrs. Western, in whose bosom something 
of her feeling of anger against her husband was 
most unjustly extended toward Lady Grant, took 
care that they two should not be at once left to- 
gether again. Mrs. Holt was studiously civil, but 
always with a feeling that Mr, Western and Lady 
Grant were brother and sister. It was probable 
that the sister would take her brother’s part, and 
consequently be at any moment converted into 
anenemy. The first evening at Exeter was passed 


very uncomfortably by the three ladies. But on | 


the following morning a conference was demand- 
ed. ‘My dear,” said Lady Grant, “we have got 
to discuss all this, and we may as well do it at 
once. What does your husband mean when he 
says that you were still engaged to Sir Francis 
when you became engaged to him?” 

“‘ he said so?” 

“Yes, indeed.” 

“Then he has said what is altogether untrue. 
Nor is there the slightest ground for such an un- 
truth. Everything between me and Sir Francis 
Geraldine was over before we had gone to the 
Continent. Why, I left England in consequence 
of the shock it gave me to have to abandon him. 
Does he know—does your brother know what I 
told you ?” 

“‘ He did not know it when he wrote to me.” 

“IT suppose not. I should think he would send 
some message. As a rule, he is soft - hearted, 
although to me he has become suddenly so inex- 
pressibly cruel.” 

“But you understand now the cause of his dis- 


“ I 
now of no cause for his displeasure. Displea- 
ure! I know of no cause to justify a step so ter- 

rible as this.” 

“Though the statement may be untrue, as you 
sa 

% It is untrue; it is altogether untrue.” 

“But he has believed it.” 

“Why has he believed it? Why ?—why 
suppose that no lie becomes prevalent in the 
world for evil without some fault on the part of 
somebody. Even though it may not have been 
expressed in exact terms, some false person has 
intentionally spread it abroad. And then a man 
ins wrath when he hears the lie will distort it, 
and twist it, and aggravate it—to his own wrong 
and to that of others.” 

“But my own husband—him whom I so pas- 
sionately loved !” 

“ And who so passionately loved you! It was 
because of that that the lie has so rankled. And, 
Cecilia dear, let us be altogether open to each 
other,” 

“T have concealed nothing from you,” said 
Mrs. Western, proudly. 

“Nor willfully from him. But you had kept 
from him a detail of your past life—of your life 
not long since past—which, as you yourself felt, 
ought to have been made known to him.” 

“It would have been made known to him.” 

“ Just so. But unfortunately he was first al- 
lowed to hear it from another quarter. How it 
was told from thence you and I do not know.” 

“TI saw the letter to him from Sir Francis Ger- 
There was no such statement in it as 
that you have now made. The tone of the letter 


facts'as declared were true.” 
“ Do you believe, then, that he has invented this 
falsehood against you to excuse himself?” _ 
“ No,” said the deserted wife; “Ido not think 
he invented it.” 
“Nor I. How was it, then, that the idea has 
made its way into his brain ?” 
“He is suspicious,” said Mrs. Western, speak- 
ing very. slowly. 
fe Yes, he is eenetitine It is the fault of his 
character. But he is true and honest and affec- 
tionate, and is by no means exacting or self-seek- 
ing. You have no right to expect that your hus- 
band should be perfect—nor has he a right to 


expect it of you. He had no idea of this engage- 
ment till it was told by him who of all men was 
bound not to tell him.” | 

The conversation was carried on after this for 
a considerable time, but was left chiefly in the 
hands of Lady Grant. Two or three times Mrs. 
Western put in a word, but it was always to ask 
what might be the effect upon him when he should 
have learned the tidings which she had sent him. 
Lady Grant seemed to think that he would of 
course come back and again take his wife to his 
bosom as soon as he should be made to under- 
stand all the exact facts as to her intercourse 
with Sir Francis Geraldine, and as to her quarrel 
with him. But poor Cecilia seemed to believe 
more in the coming of the little stranger. ‘He 
can reject me,” she once said, with mingled bit- 
terness and hope, ‘‘ but I can not believe that 
such as he should reject his own child.” 

But neither then nor on the following day, 
which was the last that Lady Grant allowed her- 
self at Exeter, could she be induced to send to 
her husband a single word asking his pardon. 
“No,” she said, holding her head aloft as she 
spoke, “it is for me to pardon him. | If he wants 
my pardon, he shall have it. He need not ask 
for it, but if he comes he shall have it,” 

(TO BE CONTINUKD.] 


A WOOING BY PROXY. 


Sue is leaning back in a deep crimson chair, 
with a white dress sweeping in long shining folds 
about her. She is talking to two or three men 
with that rather weary grace he has grown ac- 
customed to see in her, and which is so different 
from the joyous smiles of the Jeanne de Beaujen 
whom he had loved so long.ago. He is watching 
her from the opposite side of the salon as he 
stands beside his hostess, and he tells himself 
that it is for the last time. He is going to her 
presently, and he knows just how coldly she will 
raise the dark eyes that once never met his with- 
out’ confessing that she loved him. He knows 
just. what he will say and what she will answer, and 
there is no need for haste in this last scene of his 
tragedy. | 

“A man should know when he ia beaten,” he 
is thinking, while he smiles vaguely in reply to 
Madame De Soulé’s commonplaces. ‘There is 
more stupidity than courage in not accepting a 
defeat while there is yet time to retreat with 
some dignity. For six weeks 
with a directness that has, I dare say, been amus- 
ing to our mutual friends, that after ten years’ 
absence my only object in returning to Paris is 
her society. She can not avoid meeting me in 
public, but she has steadily refused to receive me 
when I call upon her, or to permit me a word 
with her alone. I have been a fool to forget 
that all these years in which I have regretted 
her, she has naturally despised me, but at least 
it is not just of her to refuse me a hearing.” 
The moment he has been waiting for is come. 
The little court about her disperses untii there is 
but one man beside her, and she glances around 
with a look of mild appeal against the continu- 
ance of his society. 

De Palissier has escaped from his hostess in 
an instant, and the next he is murmuring, with 
the faintest suspicion of a tremor in his voice, 
‘* Will Madame De Miramon permit me a dance ?”’ 

“ Thanks, M. De Palissier, but I am not dan- 
cing this evening,” she replies, with exactly the 
glance and tone he expects. ** 

‘‘ Will madame give me a few moments serious 
conversation ?” and this time the tremor is dis- 
tinct, for even the nineteenth-century horror of 
melodrama can not keep a man’s nerves quite 
steady when he is asking a question on which 
his whole future depends. 

“One does not come to balls for serious con- 
versation—” she begins, lightly. 

““Where may I come, then?” he interrupts, 

erly. 

There is no need for serious con- 
versation between us, M. De Palissier,” she re- 
plies, haughtily, and rising, she takes the arm of 
the much-edified gentleman beside her, and moves 


away. 

It is all as he has prophesied to himself, and 
yet for a moment the lights swim dizzily before 
him, and the passionate sweetness of that Strauss 
waltz the band is playing stabs his heart like a 
knife. For a moment he does not realize that he 
is standing quite motionless, gazing, with despair 
in his eyes, after Madame De Miraman’s slender 
white-clad figure, and that two or three people, 
who have seen and heard, are looking at him 
with that. amused pity which sentimental catas- 
trophes always inspire in the spectaters, 

Some one touches his arm presently with her 
fan, and with a start he comes to himself, and 
recognizes Lucille de Beaujen, the young sister 
of Madame De Miramon, whom he remembers 
years ago as a child, and with whom he has 
danced several times this winter. 

“ And our waltz, monsieur ?” she asks, gayly. 
“Do not tell me that you have forgotten it. That 
is evident enough, but you should not admit it.” 

“Mille pardons, mademoiselle,” he mutters; 
hurriedly. | 

“T am very good to-night,” she says, putting 
her hand on his mechanically extended arm. 
“Though the waltz is half over, there is still time 
for you to get me an ice.” | 

So they make their way through the salon, she 
talking lightly, and without pausing for a reply, 
while he, vaguely grateful to her for extricating 
him from an awkward position, wonders also that 
she should care to be so kind to a man whom her 
sister has treated with such marked dislike. 

The refreshment-room is almost empty, and 
she seats herself and motions him to a chair be- 
side her when he has brought her an ice. 

“Do you think, M. le Marquis, that it was only 
to eat ices with you that I have forced my socie- 


ty.so resolutely upon you ?” she asks, with a look 


of earnestness very rare on her bright coquettish 
face. 
“T think you an angel of compassion to an 


old friend of your childhood, Mademoiselle Lu- - 


cille—” + 
“It was compassion, but more for my sister 
than for you,” she says, gravely. 
“Your sister!” he echoes, bitterly. “It has 


not occurred to me that Madame De Miramon 
is in need of compassion, and yours is too sweet 
to be wasted—” 


“‘Chut, monsieur,” she interrupted. “ Forget 


that I am as fond of pretty speeches as most . 


young women, and think of me only as Jeanne 
de Miramon’s sister, who believes that much as 
she loves her, you love her even more—” 

For the second time this evening De Palissier 
forgets possible observers, and clasps both the 
girl’s slender hands in his, as he fhurmurs un- 
steadily, ‘‘ God bless you!” 

“You forget that we have an audience, mon- 
sieur,”’ she says, withdrawing her hands quickly, 
but with a smile of frank comradeship. “I have 
a story to tell you, and not much time to tell it 
in. Years ago, when Jeanne left her convent on 
becoming fiancée to M. De Miramon, she met you 
at her first ball, and you loved each other. It 
was very foolish, for you were a cadet of your 
house, and only a sous-lieutcnant, and Jeanne 
had not a sou, so beth the families were furious ; 
but all would have ended as well as a fairy tale 
if you had been reasonable. Jeanne met you 
time after time in secret, and promised any 
amount of patience, but she would not run away 
and marry you in defiance of her parents ; so you 
tormented her with doubts and shamed her with 
suspicions until she dreaded those secret meet- 
ings almost as much as she longed for them. 
At last, after making a more violent quarrel than 
usual, you exchanged from your regiment at Ver- 
sailles to one in Algiers, and left her no refuge 
from the reproaches of our father and mother 
but to marry M. De Miramon. .He might have 
refused to marry her after hearjng her confess, 
as she did, that she had given her heart to you, 
and that only your desertion had induced her to 
consent to their marriage. 
had a better revenge thanthat. He-married her, 
and for eight years he tortured her in every way 
that a jealous and cruel man can torture a proud 
pure woman. He opened all her letters, he made 
spies of her servants, and not a day passed that 
he did not insult her with some mention of your 
name. Our parents died within a few months of 
the marriage, and I was at my convent. There 
was nothing to be done with her misery but en- 
dure it, knowing that she owed it all to your im- 
patience. Can you wonder that she is unfor- 
giving ?” 

He is leaning on the small table between them 
with folded arms and down-bent eyes, and he is 
very pale, even through the bronze of ten African 
summers, 

‘‘T loved her always—” he says, almost inaudi- 
bly; then pauses ; nor does he finish his sentence, 
though she waits for him to do so. 

“You loved her? You could not have wrecked 
her life more utterly if you had hated her. Can 
you wonder that she has grown to fear the thought 
of love that has been so cruel to her as yours and 
her husband’s? Monsieur my brother-in-law died 
two years ago—God is so good !” continues Lucille, 
fiercely. ‘Since then Jeanne has been at peace, 
and she shrinks with absolute terror from dis- 
turbing the calm which has come to her after 
such storms. She fears you, she avoids you, be- 
cause—shall I tell you why ?” 

She can see his lips quiver even under the 
heavy mustache, but he neither speaks nor raises 
his eyes. 

“‘She loves you,” murmurs Lucille, just aloud. 

He lifts his eyes now and looks at her dumbly 
for an instant, then, rising abruptly, waiks away. 

“Tl a des beaux yeux, mon Dieu!” she thinks, 
with a thrill of wonder that\Jeanne should have 


‘had the courage to refuse him anything in the 


days when they were young together. 

He comes back presently. 

“My child,” he says, very gently, “do not try 
to make me believe that, unless you are very 
sure, for if I once believe it again, I—I—” 

“T am as sure as that I live that Jeanne has 
never ceased to love you, and that you can force 
her to confess it if you will make love to me.” 

“TIT? You? You are laughing at me!” witha 
rush of color into his dark face. 

“Do you think so ill of Jeanne’s sister ?” she 
asks, softly. 

“Pardon. I am scarcely 
not imagine how—” 

“Jeanne will not receive you because she 
knows her heart and is afraid of it- She fears 
that you will destroy the hard-won peace she val- 
ues so highly. But you are wealthy, distinguish- 
ed, the head of your name—a very different per- 
son from what you were ten years ago, and she 
can find no reason for refusing you as my suitor 
if I consent, and as my chaperon she must be 
present at all our meetings. You begin to un- 
derstand? Make her see that your love is not all 
jealousy ; make her remember—make her regret.” 

“ But, forgive me, when one has loved a wo- 
man for ten years,” with a faint smile, “there is 
no room in one’s heart for even a pretense at 
loving another.” 

‘If there were, monsieur, I should never have 
proposed my plot,” she replies, with dignity. ‘It 
is because I have watched you all these weeks, 
and know that your love is worthy of my sister, 
that Ltrust you.; But it is not with one’s heart 
that one pretends. Zn/in, it is with you to con- 
sent or decline.” 

‘“* Decline !” he echoes, with a passion none the 
less intense for its quietness. 
man decline his last chance of life, however des- 
perate it may | 


myself, and I can 


The next week is full of bitter surprises to the 
proud and patient woman, whose pathetic cling- 


But he did not; he, 


“Does a dying 
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ing to her new-found peace 
it is long since she has permitted herself to remember anything 
of the lover of her youth except his jealousy, she has believed in 
his faithfulness as utterly as she dreaded it, and when she receives 
De Palissier’s note asking the consent of his old friend to his love 
for her sister, the pain she feels bewilders and dismays her. With 


a smile whose cynicism is as much for herself as for him, she 


/ “Tf you could see my 
heart, you—” 
“May I enter, my 
sister?” asks the gay 
voice of Lucille,as she 
appears from behind 
the portiére at so for- 
-tunate a moment for 
; the suecess of her plot 
| that it is to be feared 
she been eaves- 
dropping. 
De Palissier turns at once, and presses her hand'to his lips. 
*“ Mademoiselle,” he says, tenderly, “ Lam at your feet.” 
Then begins a charming little comedy of love-makine in which 
Lucille plavs her réle with pretty coquetry, and he with infinite zeal 
And the chaperon bends over her lace-work and hears the ca- 
ressing tones she thought she had forgotten, and sees the tender 
glanees she imagined she had ceased to regret—all civen to her 
young sister in her unregarded presence. Dear God! how is she 
i to keep the peace she so prays for, if her future is to be haunted 
| by this ghost from her past? She is very patient and used to 
suffering, but at length she can endure no longer, and not daring 
to leave the room, she moves away to a distant writing-table, 
where she is at least beyond hearing. 
There is an instant pause between the conspirators, and while 
De Palissier’s eyes wistfully follow Madame De Miramon Lucille - 
> Seizes her opportunity with a promptness that would have done . 


- Years ? 


gives the note to Lucille; expecting an instant rejection of the 
man whose motive in pursuing them they had both so misunder- 
stood. But with a gay laugh, ‘Then my sympathy has been all 
without cause,” the girl cries. ‘By all means let him come, my 
Jeanne. It can not wound you, who have long ago ceased to re- 
gret him; and he is the best parti in Paris, and trés bel homme for 
his age.” 

It is quite true there can be no objection to the wealthy and dis- 
tinguished Marquis de Palissier if-Lucille is willing—none but the 
pain at her heart which she is too ashamed even to confess to 
herself. So a note is 
written fixing an hour 
for his first visit, and 
Madame De Miramon 
prepares herself. to 
meet the man whom 
she last saw alone in 
all the passionate an- 
guish of a lovers’ quar- 
rel. Is this wild fut- 
ter in her throat a sign 
of the peace she has 
resolved to possess ? 
Thank God! she can 
at least promise. her- 
self tliat whatever she 

may suffer, neither he 
nor Lucille shall guess 
it. ‘ 

There is a sound of | 
wheels in the court- 
yard, and she rises, 
with a hasty glance at 
her fair reflection in a 
mirror. 

“His old friend!” 
she murmurs,- storn- 
fully. “I dare say I’ 
look an old woman be- 
side Lucille.” 

Then she turns with 
a look of graceful wel- 
come, for the duor is 
thrown open, and a 
servant announces, 

“M. le Marquis de 
Palissier.” 

“ Nothing could give * 
me. greater pleasure 
than to receive as my 
sister’s suitor the old 
friend of whom the 
world tells me such no- 
ble things.” She ut- 
ters her little speech 
as naturally as thongh 
she had_not rehearsed 
it a dozen times, and 
holds out her pretty 
hand to him. 

To her surprise, he 
does not take it. How 
should she guess that 
he dares not trust him- 
self to touch calmly 
the hand he would 
have risked his life to 
kiss any time these ten 


“You are too good, 
madame,” he replies, 
very low; and she re- 
flects. that he of 
course a little embar- 
rassed. “JT am afraid 
vou had much te for- 
give in those dats so 
long ago, but time, I 
trust, has changed me.” 

“it would be sad in- 
deed if time did not 
give us wisdom and 
coldness in’ exchange 
for all it takes from 
us,” she savs, with a 
quick thrill of pain 
that he should speak 
of ten vears as if it 
were an eternity. 

“Not coldness,” he 
exclaimed,coming near- 
er, and looking at her 
with eves that make 
her feel a girl again. 


. 
is 


Lucille so well understands. Though 


credit to a Richelieu, or a Talleyrand, or any other prince of 
schemers. 

‘Courage, monsieur !” she murmurs. “She has been cold to 
me ever since your note came. You would make a charming 
jeune premier at the Frangais, only when you say anything very 
tender, do remember to look at me instead of Jeanne.” And she 
breaks into a laugh so utterly amused that he presently laughs 
too, and the sound of their mirth causes an odd blot in the poor 
chaperon’s writing. 


A month has dragged by, wretchedly enough both to the con- 
spirators and their victim, and, like all things earthly, has come to 
an end at last. Even Lucille’s energy could not keep De Palissier 
to his réle if he did not believe that in surrendering it he must 
give up the bitter-sweet of Jeanne’s daily presence, which, even in 
its serene indifference, has become the one charm of life to him. 
Madame De Miramon and her sister are spending a week at her 


* BRIC-A-BRAC.”—F rom THE PAINTING BY J. G. Brown. 


{By PERMISSION OF G. REICHARD.]} 


villa near Paris, and De Palissier, who is to accompany them on a 
riding party, has arrived a little late, and finds both sisters al- 
ready in the court-yard, with some horses and grooms, when he 
enters. Lucille comes to him at once as he dismounts, with a look 
of alarm instead of her usual coquetry. 

“Do not let Jeanne ride Etoile,” she says, anxiously. 
thrown Guillaume this morning.” 

Madame De Miramon is standing beside an old groom, who is 
holding the horse in question, and she does not look at her sister 
or De Palissier as they approach. 

“Let me ride Etoile, and take my horse to-day, madame,” De 
Palissier says, eagerly. ‘I should like to master a horse who has 
thrown so excellent a groom as Guillaume.” 

“So should I,” she says, with a hard little laugh, and she steps 
on the block. | 

“ Jeanne!” cries Lucille. 


“She has 


“TI entreat you for your sister’s sake, 
alarmed,” De Palissier says, hurriedly. 

“Then you must console her. The greater her alarm, the 
greater your delightful task, monsieur,” and she looks at him 
with a defiant pain in her eyes like a Stag’s at bay. “TI shall 
ride Etoile.” 

“Then I say that you shall not,” he answers, putting his arm 
across the saddle, and meeting her eyes with a sudden blaze of 
command in his. ) 

For = instant gg cage each other in utter forgetfulness of 
any other presence than their own; then she spri ’ 

“IT hate you!” she gasps, and turning, gathers up her habit in 
one hand and runs into the house, swiftly followed by De Palissier 
In the salon she faces him, with a gesture of passionate pride. _ 

‘Leave me!” she says: “I forbid you to speak to me.” 

He is very pale, but the light of triumph is in his eyes, and like 
most men, being tri- 
umphant, he is cruel. 

“Why do you hate 
me ?” he asks, imperi- 
ously. 


She will be terribly 


don,” she stammers, 


dropping the eyes 
which she knows are 
betraying her, “IT 


_should have said—” 
~ “You should have 
said, ‘I love you,’ he 
murmurs, coming close 
to her and holding out 
his arms. ‘ Does it 
» hurt vou that I should 
know it at last, I who 
have loved you all these 
years ?”” 

“But Lucille,” she 
falters, moving away 
from him, but with 
eyes that shine and 
lips that quiver with 
bewildered joy. 

“Never mind Lu- 
cille,” cries that young 
lady, very cheerfully, 
from the doorway. “ It 
has been all a plot for 
your happiness, my 
Jeanne, which would 
never have succeeded 
if you-had known your 
sister as well as she 
knew you. To think 
that I would be content 
with the wreck of any 
man’s heart !—fi done ! 
When my day comes, 
*** Like Alexander, I will 


reign, 
And I will reign 
alone,’” 


HEINRICH HEINE. 


HEINRICH HEINE was 
born at Diisseldorf on 
the Rhine, on the 13th 
of December, 1799. 
ile himself was wont 
to post-date his birth, 
and to give it as the 
Ist of January, 1800, 
that he might found 
upon it the playful 
conceit of his being 
‘“‘one of the first men 
of the century.” The 
actual register of his 
birth was destroyed by 
fire, as were afterward 


uments which would 
have made his biogra- 
phy more complete; 
but inquiries vigorous- 
ly prosecuted by Strodt- 
man go sufficiently to 
prove that the above 
is correct, His father 
was a shop-keeper of 
very moderate posi- 
tion—a man who had 
detached himself from 
orthodox Judaism, 
come into contact with 
“enlightenment” men, 
and fully sympathized 
with them, ‘ Heine’s 
father,” says Karpeles, 
writing from the Jew- 
_ ish point of view, “ap- 
pears to have been a 
in whom excess- 
ive enlightenment and 
the shallow rational- 
ism of the previous 
century had produced 
a complete  indiffer- 
ence to every religion. 
At all events, Samson 
Heine was not of the 
type to give to his 

children a firm foundation in Jewish knowledge and Jewish faith 
by his example.” He was plainly above the average ,of his class 
in culture; admired and studied Goethe, and did not: fail to en- 
courage the early literary efforts of his sons, who-again mutually 
encouraged each other in the writing of verses and the telling of 
stories. And in order that the youths might not be discouraged, 
he would refrain from reference to Goethe sometimes, saying, 
“How shall my youngsters be encouraged to persevere, if ever 


and ever we will speak only of Goethe?’ His ambition, however, © 


was not so high as it might have been. We find him on one oc- 
casion saying to Heinrich, after the reading of a poem by Schutze, 
‘ My dear son, how it would please me if thou couldst but become 
half as distinguished as the author of this poem!” 

For curious students of character, of inherited traits, and of the 


effect of parental influence, it would, we think, be a fine subject 


to try to make out how much in Heine was due to these forces. 
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In not a little he reproduced his 
father and mother. The clear, vig- 
orous discernment and sarcasm of 
the father, with bitter sneers at 
religion all round, the simple af- 
fectionateness, the tender rever- 
ence and constant sympathy with 
all honest worth and uprightness 
and noble struggling effort which 
marked his mother, and which 
combined to give her such an in- 
fluence over her famous son—all 
these traits re-appear in Heine, and 
wonderfully modify and give ef- 
fect to each other. What Heine 
would have been without the hon- 
est kindliness, the truly restrain- 
ing influence of his mother, it were 
hard to guess; and yet it is not 
very hard to guess some of the in- 
evitable results—a new proof, if it 
were needed, of the manner in 
which literary development is col- 
ored by influences at once silent 
and remote. Heine’s mother lived 
to be upward of eighty, and there 
was perhaps a special blessing for 
tle world and for Heine in the fact 
that she outlived him, for to the 
last she remained a kind of pole- 
star for his wayward heart. 

While still a child Heine was 
sent to the French Lyceum in Diis- 
seldorf, the rector of which, Herr 
Schallmeyer, was a Roman Catholic 
priest of considerable attainments 
as a scholar, and of liberal views. 
Ile soon discovered Heine’s rare 
talents, and is said to have advised 
his mother to devote Heinrich to 
the priesthood of the Roman Cath- 
olie Church, assuring her that his 
influence’ among the dignitaries 
was such as speedily to procure 
the preferment of one who prom- 
ised to become so clever a man; 
but, to the honor of Frau Heine, 
she would not listen to this very 
tempting proposal. Heine, we 


—— 


i 


learn, on hearing this, speculated 
much how he would have looked 
in the little hat and the silken 
gown of an abbate. 7 


The picture we have of the school 
days of Heine give the impression 


of a character of great quickness, 
unconquerable vivacity, and spirit ; 


observant, and turning all his ob- ~-— 


= 


servations to account, yet not with- 
out a vein of meditativeness sug- 


| 


‘ 


gestive of something premature, of 
which, indeed, his early romantic 
love affairs may be taken as proof. 


Max Heine, in his Hrinnerungen, a 

has preserved many laughable an- 

ecdotes of his brother’s school 


days. He tells us, for instance, 


- 
4 


that their mother was desirous that =; - me 
all her children should have a 
thorough musical education, and ‘TMi 
selected the violin as Harry’s_in- 


strument : 

“The tedious practicing required 
to master this difficult instrument 
soon. exhausted Harry’s’ small | 
stock of patience, but he did not dare to gainsay his mother’s 
orders, and the latter, having no reason to doubt Harry w ing 
satisfactory progress, continued regularly to pay the te: 
monthly salary, and so almost a year had elapsed when 
to pass that the mother was taking an airing in thegarden just 
at the hour of Harry’s music lesson. To her gy€at satisfaction, 
she heard the melodious tones of a well-played yiolin. Delighte 
at the wonderful progress that her son had mAde, the overjoy 
mother hastened upstairs to thank the teacher\for his gre: 
cess, Imagine the natural dismay when she saws ‘ 
bly stretched on the sofa, while the teacher stood fre the boy 
cutertaining him by playing! Then it’came to light that all the 
music lessons had been of this nature, and that Harry could not 
even play the scales correctly. The unfaithful teacher was sum- 
marily dismissed, and Harry was relieved from further musical 
instruction.” 

Ile learned to imitate various birds and animals, and could 
cvow so like a cock that he would sometimes rise very early and 
set all the cocks in the neighborhood to make a noise, and so 
awaken the sleepers betimes; and he himself in one of his poems 
has told what good use he made of this ace mplishment—when 
the “two children” would retire to the hen-house and beguile the 


time. He would crow so as to make the passers-by think it was 
a real cock, Of this remarkable poem Mrs. Browning made a 


vigorous translation, which appears in her “ Last Poems.” 


-METHODISM IN NEW YORK. 


On the last day of July, the venerable Bishop Stmpson officiating, 
at the corner of Madison Avenue and Sixtieth Street was laid the 
corner-stone of the new Madison Avenue Methodist Episcopal 
Church. This is an enterprise having back of it a sufficient 
amount of capital, in which a body of youngerly men, well known 
in the business circles of the city, are the chief workers, having 
for its ohject the erection of a house of worship for the ecclesi- 
astical organization named. For its site a plot of ground has 
been secured, measuring a hundred feet on the avenue and eighty- 
tivo on the street, which will be covered by the church edifice and 
the adjoining Sanday-school and Lecture-room building, present- 
ing a double front of a hundred feet on Madison Avenue. The 
structure is to be of the Gothic order of architecture ; the matevial, 
freestone. There is to be a tower midway of the front 130 feet 
in height. The entire cost of the ground, buildings, and furnish- 
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“A LION IN THE PATH!” 


HE MADISON AVENUE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH.—From tuk Arouttrot’s Drawine. 


ance for Romanists, Jews, and a 
dred thousand, so making with tl 
ratio of one to fifty Protestants. 


ing is estimated at $225,000, and 
the work is to be completed with- 
in one year. The architect is Mr. 
R. H. Roserrtson. 
The founding of this church and 
the erection of its house of wor- 
ship is rightly recognized as an 
event of very considerable interest 
in New York Methodism, which 
has hitherto had but few churches 
along the central portion of the 
city above Fourteenth Street, and 
except St. Paul’s, at the corner of 
Fourth Avenue and Twenty-second 
Street, and, in a less degree, the 
Central Church, in Seventh Av- 
enue near Fourteenth Street, and 
perhaps one or two others, none 
in the whole city of marked archi- 
tectural character. It is there- 
fore the design of this movement 


to establish a first-class church of © 


the regular Methodist Episcopal 
order in one of the most aristo- 
cratic sections of the city, and to 
make it in all its appointments 
at once elegant in design and fin- 
ish, and thoroughly suited for its 
Sacred uses. 


Methodism is among the old 


denominations of New York Prot- 
estantism, dating from the year 
1766, when an 
Irish “local” preacher, preached 
the Gospel and organized a “ class” 
in his own house “near the Com- 
mon.” It has ever since main- 
tained a good share of spiritual 
vitality, and has been among the 
recognized religious forces in the 
community. As late as the year 
1835 the Presbyterians were the 
most numerous denomination in 
the city, the Methodists second in 
numerical order, with both the 
Episcopalians and the Baptists at 
some distance in the rear. Since 
then, however, all this is changed. 
The Episcopalians have within the 
last forty years trebled their com- 


' municants, and they are now with- 


out a rival, in both numbers and 
wealth, and scarcely less so in 
Christian activity, as well .as in 
social position. During the same 
term of years the Presbyterians 
and Methodists have each in- 
creased. by about one-third of 
their former numbers, and the 
Baptists a little more rapidly ; the 
relative numbers of the four bod- 
ies being four for the Episcopa- 
lians, three for the Presbyteriaus, 
and two each for the Baptists and 
Methodists. 

Compared with the entire Prot- 
estant population of the city the 
showing is no better. Reckoning 
the Protestant population of.,the 
city in 1845 at three hundred and 


fifty thousand and the Methodists - 


at ten thousand, there was then 
one Methodist to thirty-five per- 
sons. In 1889, the Protestant pop- 
ulation, making a liberal allow- 
theists, would be at Jeast six hun- 
ie twelve thousand Methodists the 

The showing is about the same 


for the Presbyterians, and only a little better for the Baptists. 
During these nearly forty years of the slow growth of Methodism 
—of relative decline, in fact, as compared with the Protestant 


population of the city—very few 


the old and substantial down-town churches have been ‘depleted — 


new churches have been founded ; 


of their members and deprived of their resources by removals 
The uptown quarters of the city, now covered with dwellings, and 
oceupied by multitudes of people, chiefly Protestants, have been 
only very inadequately supplied by Methodists with organized 


churches and houses of worship, 
limited increase of the body. 
The founding of this new chu 


the beginning of a forward mov 
It is believed that there is in the denomination 


York Methodism. 


and the result is seen in the very 


rch, it is hoped, therefore, may be 
ement in the whole mass of New 


enough of wealth and enterprise, and of the spirit of aggressive 
Christian activity, to inaugurate at once a new departure in de- 
nominational church work in New York itself, which is among 
the broadest, the must needy, and the most hopeful mission fields 


in all Christendom. 


Curry. 
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A HEART FOR A POSY. 
By MARGARET EYTINGE. 


“ Wuicn will you have ? The blush or pink ? 
The crimson, white, or yellow ?”— 
(And her low voice is just the voice 
To captivate a fellow)\— ¢ 
The prettiest of pretty girls, ‘ 
With loveliest of noses, 
And brownest eyes, replies when 1 
Entreat a few June roses. 


She stands inside the garden gate 
I carelessly'lean over; 
The grass around my feet is thick 
With purple blooms of clover ; 

Near b¥ a cow contentedly 
In pleasant sunshine dozes ; 

And Lay, “ Any kind yow please, 
They’resall enchanted roses.” 


And then she flits from bush to bysh, 

Their fragrant treasure stealing, 
- Her flowing sleeve and slender waist 

And rounded arm revealing. 

I gaze entranced as ev'ry move 
She makes some grace discloses, 

And give to her my heart before 
She’s even plucked the roses. 


And yet, how very strange it seems— 
’'Tis scarcely two short hours 
Since Claribel sent me to seek 
‘Kor her these peerless flowers. 
I thought Love sent me too, but of 
That thought Love quick disposes, 
For ‘here I find him waiting with 
The princess of the roses. 


“So keep the posy, fairest girl; 
No other maid shall wear it; 
Or, if thou wilt most gracious be, 
Why, with me deign to share it. 
And if when next we meet a bud 
Upon thy eurls reposes, 
Twill be a sign my true sweetheart 
Reigns o’er a court of roses.” 


She gives me all but one moss bud— 
The while her face expresses 

A shy delight—and as she goes 
She pins that in her tresses. 

And smiling Hope declares the maid 
With loveliest of noses 

And brownest’ eyes will plight her troth 
To me ere fade the roses. 


THE MOSQUITO PLAGUE. 


Mosqvirors are altogether intolerable, in many 
respects worse than scorpions. The simple fact 
that a scorpion can be caught removes much of 


‘its terrors. It can be picked up with the tongs, 


and thrust into the kitchen fire, or a brick can be 
dropped upon it, and the remains kept in spirits 
of wine. A scorpion is a fact, and therefore as- 
sailable. It can be pummelled and kicked into 
the street. It is in our power to apprehend it 
and punish it. There is solidity about it, for a 
scorpion will sink in water. We can make a par- 
cel of it and throw it out of the window. It 
lends itself, being material, to every possible 
treatment, and invests pursuit, capture, and sub- | 
sequent destruction with a certain dignity.* 
With the mosquito none of this is possible. It 
is a voice only, but a voice with a proboscis—a 
phantom with a beak, a ghost that bites. It is 
not to be caught, but if it is, there is nothing in 
the hand worth mentioning. The captor can not 
be proud of the residue, for the remains of a dead 
ghost are the merest trifle. The meanest of men 
would not hesitate to throw them away. ‘It is 
not possible, as with a scorpion, to wait until it 
settles, and then’ stamp upon it, for no man can 
stamp on the nape of his own neck, or permit 
another to do so. Nor is it of any use to take 


the fire-irons to the mosquito, or to set a dog 


upon it. A man would look absurd who went 
after one with a thick stick, or threw his boots. 
at it. 

The mere passage of the hand through the air 
blows a mosquito away, yet this gossamer no- 
thing, this aerial ephemerid, paralyzes the intellect 
and turns the human affections to gall. The 
very littleness of the persecutor imbitters life.» 
If the kitchen poker Gould be of any use, they 
might come on by battalions, but there is not 
enough in a mosquito to strike. Out from some 


dark corner the small thing comes in the/twi-*|- 


light, piping a vicious catechism as it flies,’ It 
carefully reconnoitres its prey, and settles upon 
the point selected as lightly as a shadow. It has 
taken it half an hour to make up its mind, and 
its human foe sits all the time breathless and 
motionless, while the exasperating sing-song 
comes and goes, rises and falls, now at one ear, 
now at another, round behind his head, and then 
down to the ankles; but at last it ceases. The 
mosquito has settled, and the moment for venge- 
ance has arrived. Has it? The intention is 
excellent, and the vigor of the blow undeniable, 
but what is there to show? A pimple, nothing 
more—an irritating and unnecessary pimple. 


Ir is noiseless and will not disturb your companion ; 
it is so light and easy, you can use it with comfort 
in warm weather; it is always ready for work, and in 
travelling does not get out of order; any one can use it ; 
it makes from one spool, by means of its Automatic 
Tension Device and Stitch Indicator, a stronger and 
handsomer seam than can be made on any other sew- 
ing-machine. Write for pamphlet, form 11. Wr11.0cox 
& Gisus S. M. Co., 655 Broadway, New York.—[{Adv.} 


Do not confound with ordin 
infants the renowned and 


from Cham, Switzerland.—[A dv. 


wise Milk- | 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 


FOR NERVOUSNESS, INDIGESTION, ETC. 
Senp to the Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, 
R. I., for pamphiet. Mailed free.—[{Ade.] 


Ten drops of Angostura Bitters impart a delicious 
flavor to all cold drinks, and prevent all summer dis- 
eases. Try it, but be sure to get the world-renowned 
Angostura, manufactured only by Dr. J, G. B. Siscerr 
& | 


“IT GOES RIGHT TO THE SPOT.” 
Hour Punch drank with ice-water or lemonade. Of 
grocers and wine merchants.—[{ Adv.] 


Fapep hair recovers its youthfal color and soft, silky 
texture by the use of Parker's Hair Balsam.—[{Adv.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low test, short weight, alam or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 


Royvat Baxrne Pownrr Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 


First Prize Medal, Vienna, 1873. 
Manufacturer of 

C, WEIS { Meerschaum Goods. 

Wholesale and Retail. Send for Cir- 


cular to 399 Broadway. Factories, 
Vienna and 69 Walker Street, N. Y. 


postpaid. G.I. REED & CQ., Nassau, N. Y. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithasthree 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


Fruit Lozenge 
Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor, 
Pharmacien de Classe 


Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 
A laxative and refreshing 
T A F for Constipation, 
bile, headache, hemorrhoids, 
cerebral congestion, &c. 
de la Faculté de Paris, 
27, rue Rambuteau, Paria. 
[ [ Sold by all Druggists. 
TAMAR, unlike pills and 
the usnal purgatives, is agreeable to take, and never 
produces irritation. 


66 BITTERS,°? THE OLD- 
est and Best Stomach Bitters known— 
unequalled for their medicinal 


for their fineness as a cordial. To be h n 
uarts and Pints. L. alg 2 Jr., Sole 


anufacturer and 78 John St., 


N.¥. P.O. Box 


TILES 


hina Works, Stoke-upon-Trent. 

Also, THE CAMPBELL BRICK & TILE CO.’S 
Encaustic and Geometrical Floor Tiles, Mosaics, &c. 
THOS. ASPINWALL & SON, 
75 & 77 West 23d St., New York, 
Sole Agents in the United States. 


WELLING 


COMPRESSED IVORY MFG. CO. (LIMITED). 


White Brush, Mirror, and Comb, medium size, $5.00 
set, in Satin Lined Case. Billiard Balls, 234, $10.00 
vet. Pool, 2, striped same as Ivory, $30.00 set. 
Checks, 14 inches, $3.50 per 100. 251 
Street, New York. Established 1855. 


honography, or Phonetic Shorthand. 

Catalogue of works, with Phonographic Alphabet 
and illustrations for beginners, sent on application. 
Address, BENN PITMAN, Cincinnati, 0. 


40 Large Chromo Cards. no two alike, with name, 
10c., 


The Best Books at the Lowest Prices. 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS. 


Prices Reduced March 1, 1882. 


Attention is invited to the following partial list of Text-Books, and to the 
greatly reduced prices at which they will be furnished. 


READING AND SPELLING. 


Harper’s United States First Reader ................ de 15 cts. 11 cts. 10 ets. 

Harrington’s Graded Spelling-Book 


GEOGRAPHY. 
ARITHMETIC. 


“Second Book in Arithmetic ..... 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


Swinton’s Language Primer................... 
New Language Lessons .............. 
School Composition............. 


Grammar and Composition in one volume ............ 
: HISTORY. 
Scott’s Larger History of the United States ..... * * 


“Smaller History of the United States... . 


Retait Prices are the prices at which the books will be sent by mail, postpaid, to any part of 


the United States. 


SpEcIAL Prices are the prices at which the books will be sold, for regular supply, to Boards of 
Education, or to responsible booksellers that they may designate. 

EXcHANGE Pricks are the prices at which a first supply of the books will be sold in exchange 
for an equal number of corresponding old books in use. xchange prices are subject to a discount 
of ten per cent., and no additional discount will be made for handling. If there is no exchange for 
old books, a first supply will be sold at the special prices. 

Besides. the above, Harper & Brorners publish a full list of books for High Schools and 
Colleges, which will be furnished on equally liberal terms. 

Correspondence regarding books for examination, terms, &c., is solicited. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 


Franklin Square, New York. 


W. BAKER & Dorchester, Mass, 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
LIST OF NEW BOOK’, 


I. 

A GREEK-ENGLISH NEW TESTAMENT, Th 
Revised Greek-Enzlish New Textament, containing 

xstoott & Hort’s Greek Text and the Revise 
English Version, on Together with 
the Rev. Dr. Souarr’s Introduction to Westcott & 
Hort’s *“*New Testament in the Original Greek." 
Crown 8vo, Half Leather, $3 50. 

Il. 

A MANUAL OF GUARD DUTY and-Kindred Snb- 
jects for the Regular and Militia 
of the United States. Being a thorough Compila- 
tion of Rules, Regulations, and Principles, collected 
from the Most Authentic Sources. By James Rea AN, 
First-Lientenaut and R. 9. M. 9th Infantry, U. Ss, 
Army. 382mo, Leather, with Clasp, $2 00. 

TOURIST'S EDITION OF THE HEART OF THE 
WHITE MOUNTAINS. The Heart of the White 
Mountains: their Legend and Scenery. By Samver 
Avams Drake, Author of **Nooks and Corners of 
the New England Coast,” “Captain Nelson,” &c. 
With Illustrations by W. Hami.ton Gipson. Large 
8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $3 00. Also, a full supply is 
ready of the Elegant Holiday Edition of this favorite 
work—4to, I/luminated Cloth, Gilt Edges, $7 50. 

1V. 

NEW EDITION OF NORDHOFF’S CALIFORNIA. 
California for Health, Pleasure, and Residence: A 
Book for Travellers and Settlers. New Edition, 
thoroughly Revised, giving Detailed Accounts of 
the Culture of the Wine and Raisin Grape, the Or- 
ange, Lemon, Olive, and other Semi-Tropical Fruits, 
Colony Settlements, Methods of Irrigation, &c. By 
Cuar_es Norpuorr. With Maps and Numerous Ji- 
lustratiuns. S8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 

Vv. 

HARPER'S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS IN 
EUROPE AND THE EAST: beinga Guide through 
Great Britain and Ireland, France, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Germany, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, 
Switzerland, Tyrol, Spain, Russia, Denmark, Nor- 
way, Sweden, United States, and Canada. By W. 
PemBroke Ferriver. With Maps and Plans of Cit- 
ies. Twenty-first Year (i882). In Three Volumes. 
12mo, Leather, Pocket-Book Form, $3 00 per volume. 
The volumes sold 

Vor. 1.—Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, 
Holland. 

Vor. If.—Germany, Austria, Italy, Sicily and 
Malta, Egypt, the Desert, Syria and Palestine, Tur- 
key, Greece. 

ou. III.—Switzerland, Tyrol, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Russia, Spain, United States, and Canada. 
Vi. 

CARLYLE’S TOUR IN IRELAND. Reminiscences 
of My Irish Journey in 1849. By 
With a Portrait. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00. Also, 4tv, 
Paper, 10 cents. ons 


GRAY. By W. Gossr. 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 
The Latest Volume issued in the “English Men 
of Letters.” wens 


A CONCISE ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY 
OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By the Rev. 
Water W. Sxeat, M.A., Professor of Anglo-Saxon 
in the University of Cambridge. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 
Uniform with ‘*The Student’s Series.” 
THREE VOLUMES OF THE ‘‘ENGLISH MEN 
OF LETTERS." Edited by Joun Mortry: John 
Milton. By Mark Partison.—Alexander Pope. By 
Cowper. By GoLpwin 
Sairn. 4to, Paper, 20 ceuts. 


> 
THE YOUNG NIMRODS AROUND THE WORLD. 
Being Part II. of Hunting Adventures on Land and 
Sea. By Tuomas W. Knox, Author of ‘*The Youn 
Nimrods in North America,” ‘* The Boy Travellers, 
Illustrated. S8vo, Illuminated Cloth, 


XI. 


| VICTOR HUGO AND HIS TIME. By Arrrrp 


Barnov. Illustrated with 120 Drawings by MM. 
Emile Bayard, Clerget, Fichel, Jules Garnier, Ger- 
vex, Giacomelli, Ch. Gosselin, Jean- Pau! Laurens, 
Lix, Olivier Merson, H. Meyer, Ed. Morin, Scott, 
Vovel, Zier, &c., and a es number of oo vba by 
Victor Hugo engraved by Méaulle. Translated from 
the French by Eiien E. Frewer. Svo, Cloth, $2 50. 
XII. 

LAW OF STOCK-BROKERS AND STOCK-EX- 
CHANGES. A Treatise on the Law of Stock- 
Brokers and Stock-Exchanges. By Joun R. Dos 
Passos, of the New York Bar. Svo, 1083 pages, 
Law Sheep, $7 50. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


My Watch Below, or, Yarns Spun when off Duty. 
y W. Crarx Russe. _20 cents. 


Unknown to History. By Cuar.otre M. 
20 cents. 


A Model Father. By D. Curistiz Murray. 10 cents. 


‘‘So They Were Married.” By Besant and 
James Kror. Hlustrated. 20 cents. 


The Lady Mand :” Schooner Yacht. By W. Crank 


Illustrated. 20 ceuts. 
Lady Jane. By Mrs. Onrenant. 10 cents. 


Marjory. By the Author of ‘‘ James Gordon's Wife.” 
20 ceuts. 


| Anne. By Constanor F. Woorson. Illustrated by 


Reinhart. $1 25. 


Amabel; or, Amor Omnia Vincit. By Mrs. EL1zaBeTH 
Wormr.ey Latimer. 20 cents. 


Geraldine and Her Snitors. By M. C. M. Srupson. 
15 cents. 


Our Set, and Other Stories. By ANNiF Tuomas. 15 cts. 


Two Old Cats. By Virainia W. Jounson. 15 cents. 


Marion Fay. By Anruony Illustrated. 
20 


2 Harren & Buorners will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


Hauree’s mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stanips. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. ¥. 
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ANOTHER HUBBELL BUBBLE ROW. 
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“Littte Boss” L. C. Houx. “I will see if I cannot bring some official pressure to bear in 


order to send you home to work for a living.” 


Joun B. Browntow (out of Patience). ‘““Good-day to you, pooh pooh to you, and that’s what 


I shall say to you.” 


STATEN ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Office, 5 and 7 John Street, New York. 


BRANCH 1199 Broadway, moar 20th St., 


N. Eighth Philadelphia. 

e 

OFFICES ( 110 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore. 

Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, &c., of all 
Styles and Fabrics, 


. RESTORED, CLEANED, OR DYED, 


Without ripping, with a success hith- 
erto unequalled. 


GENTLEMEN’S SUITS RENOVATED OR 
RE-DYEO 
And put into prime order ready for use, promptly. 


Shawls, Ribbons, Feathers,Gloves, Curtai ns, 


Shades, Covers, Carpets, treated 
Skilfully and Promptly. 
Goods received and returned by Express or by Mail. 
Correspondence invited. 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
5 and 7 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. | 


E. A. MORRISON, 
893 Broadway, N.Y., 


Importer and Retailer of Rich Novelties for each sea- 
son in Dress 


TRIMMINGS 


and fine Buttons. Colored Gimps, Fringes, and Em- 
broideries made to order, with Buttons to match. Or- 
ders by Mail promptly attended to. 

P.S.—Wholesale Department second and third floors. 


Cards, Labels, 
Your Owns. 


13 other sizes. For busitiess, pleas- 
' ure, old or young. Everything easy 
by printed instructions. Send 2 
mew sstamps for Catalogue of Presses, 
Type, Cards, &c., to the factory. 
LSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 

HARPER'S 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY... OO 
The THREE above publications.............++.10 00 
Any TWO above named 00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE...............-. 1 50 
HHARPER’S MAGAZINE 


elf Inker $4 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE eeeeseeeseeee ee 5 00 
HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 
Oue Year (52 Numbers)...... 00 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States 
or Canada, 

The Volumes of the Werxiy and Bazar begin with 
the first numbers for January, the Volumes of the 
Youne Propre with the first Number for November, 
and the Volumes of the Magazine with the Numbers 
for June and December of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Number of 
each Periodical current at the time of receipt of order, 
except in cases where the snbscriber otherwise directs. 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 25 cents per number. Full list of 

Harper's Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
étatuitously on appiication to & Brorugns. 


HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
itles of between three and fuur thousand voiumes, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 


Remittances should be made b 
y Post-Cffice Mone 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss. Address 4 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


{0 $20 worth tee 
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LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. FINEST AND CHEAPEST MEAT 
FLAVORING STOCK FOR SOUPS, MADE 
DISHES, AND SAUCES. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. An invaluable and palatable tonic 
" in all cases of weak digestion and debility. ‘‘Is 
a success and a boon for which natiens should 
feel grateful.” —See Medical Press,” ** Lancet,” 
_ “British Medical Journal,” &c. 
CAUTION.—Genuine only with the fac-simile of 
Baron Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the 
Label. This, caution is necessary, owing to 
various cheap and inferior substitutes being 
in the market. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. To be had of all Storekeepers,Grocers, 

: and Chemists. Sole Agents for the United States 

(wholesale only), €. DAVID & CO., 9 Fenchurch 
Avenue, London, England. 

Sold wholesale in New York by PARK & TILFORD, 

SMITH & VANDERBEEK, A a MERRALL, & 

BINS, H. K. & F. B 


CONDIT, McKESSON & ROB 3 


HURBER & CO., W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO. 


Harper's European Guide-Book 
FOR 1882. 
By W. Pemsroxe 

IN 8 VOLS. PRICE, $8 00 PER VOL. 


The Volumes sold separately. 


Vol. I. Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, 
and Holland. 

- Vol. II. Germany, Austria, Italy, Sicily and Malta, 
Egypt, the Desert, Syria and Palestine, Turkey, 
Greece. 

Vol. III. Switzerland, Tyrol, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Russia, Spain, United States, and Can- 
ada, 


Sw Any of the Volumes sent by mail on receipt of 
Three Dollars. | 


Send $1, $2, $3, or $5 for 
a retail box by express 
of the best Candies in 
America, put up elegant- 
ly and strictly pure, suit- 


able for presents. Refers to all Chicago. Address C, F, 
GUNTHER, Confectioner, 78 Madison St., Chicago. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have transferred oar WHOLESALE PAT= 
TERN DEPARTMENT to Mz. J. G. CROTTY, 
Nos. 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who will 
conduct it upon his own account and responsibility. 

HARPER & BROTHERS. 


FLIES AND MOSQUITOES. 
15c. box “*‘ ROUGH ON RATS” keeps oh house free 


from flies, bed-bugs, roaches, rats, mice, 


WM 


OVERPOWERING THE CAPTAIN OF THE SHIP OF STATE AND LOOTING THE CARGO. 


A Cuorce Lisrary ror THE Seasipe. 


A selection of any 7 volumes sent on receipt of $5; 
or 15 volumes for $10. 


ENGLISH MEN LETTERS. 
EDITED BY JOHN MORLEY. : 


“A series of short biographical and critical sketches, characterized by terse- 


ness of style, admirable description, and discriminating judgment.” 


SIR WALTER SCOTT ))........... inte H. Herron. 


4 


12mo, Cloth, 75 cents per volume. 
Other volumes in preparation. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


(ag~ Harper & Brorners will send any of the above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part 
of the United States, on receipt of the price. ) 


OLDEST RELIABLE HOUSE. in Script T equal to an Engraved Card, 25 cts. 
PREMIUM BABY CARRIAGES, postpaid. @EO. I. REED & €O., Nassau, N.Y.” 
arasol top, 8 ng to an tion. Ca perma 
for. price-liet” shipped Lady Agents wis Gucen City 
37th and 38th Streets. Ask for the 


Genuine Crandall Safety Carriage. T PAYS to sell our Hand Printing Rosner Sramrs. 


CRANDALL & CO., 50 Extra Fine White Wedding Bristol Cards, Name 


6 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit Samples free. C.. FOLJAMBE & CO., 
$ free. Address H. Hat.err & Co.,Portiand,Maine. Su rs to G. A. Harrrzx & Buo., Cleveland, O. 


$7 7 7 A Year and expenees toagents. Outfit free. $7 A WEEK. $12aday at home easily made. Costly 
Outfitfree. Addrese.Tuuz & Co.,Augusta, Maine, 


Address P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Me. 
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